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DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADV ANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE, 23, Albemarle-street, Lo 
BELFAST, August 19—26. 

President-Elect. 


ied Assgort. 
Tranted, is oy 


Carvery Professor TYNDALL, D.O.L. F.R.S. 
i ournal, dent’s Address, and other Printed Papers issued 
fe. The Journal Gon durin ng the Annual Meeting, will be forwarded 
ad Yivto ery and others who will forward 2s. 6d. to Mr. Stewa gp- 


Associa‘ Reception Room, Belfast on or before 
“i a ee PFITH, 


General Secretary. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’ S HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE. 

HIPS in cameos. —Two Sebelazahine bi in Science have 
eet es ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITA 

larship, of the value of 1001., chee for one year, to 
_ An Oven Set SE TEMBER. The Subjects of Examination are 
istry, Botany, and Zoology. ‘The successful Candidate 
to enter at St. Dartholonew" ‘8 Hospital in OCTOBER 


Clerk of t 
sos, Clerk 
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4 ExT. 
ad P 2a? limi gry Selon tific Schol: iui, of the value of Ost. jen tenable 
. sate Aad Ea ato 
yital of loss than GX Saou is” ny e Sub; oO 

be He ‘Hen iat (dentical with those of the Open Scholarship. 

oo rticulars and Syllabus of Subjects, application w 4 
R.+ S pamenally, or by letter, to the Warpen of the College, S 
L-1—- Hospital. 
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*RAYS.~ 
wholly unpre #'P'HE OWENS COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER. 
Prineipal-J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
10 guiness, Professors and Lecturers. 
i G. Greenwood, LL.D., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond. 
_— ort Wilk Wilkins, M.A., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond. 
asi h and History—A. W. Ward, MA, Fell. St, Peter's Coll. Camb. 
ics—T. Barker, M.A., late F Fell. Trin. Co Coll. Cam amt be 

ONLY. — pMsturl Philosophy { Belpus Stewsrt, OTL 

TEA URN ae Ma. Fell. Queens’ ‘am! 

Bid... lps and Friloopty |W, 8 . Jevons, M.A. F-RS., Fell. Univ. Coll 
J y uaw— 5 br ce, D.C.L., Fell. Orta Colt, Oxon. 
eal end a Practical tiene EB Rosooe, B.A. Ph.D. F.R.B. 

Jama WD . 

DISHES, I Pancbecy om ica . 0. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Practical Physiology % Ler Gamgee, M.D. F.R.8. 
Jeology—W. B. B Dawki . M.A. F.R.S, F.G.S. 
i iC. A. te 1 ardt, I Ph.D 

31. 158. 6d, fo ages German—T. Theodores. 

or gravy, 17s. 





With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal Departments. 

58. The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OCTOBER. 
‘ips Candidates for admission must not be under fourteen years of cam and 
those under sixteen will be required to pass a preliminary examina’ 
in English, Sige: pe om and the Elements of ‘eo 
Prospectuses 0: 


seve > oy ents 0: ¢ Day Classes, the 
Brening Classes, and ‘the Medical School, pov te rs Scholarships and 
Entrance Exhibitions tenable at the College, will be sent on application. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL.—WANTED, an 

ASSISTANT WRITING MASTER and TEACHER of BOOK- 

KEEPING for the Senior Sry a< this School. Salary, 120%. 

4 Wolimtions of 101, a year to 160. a 

Candi tes, with Specimens of Benduntiins and 

Testimonials of qualification LP 

ca Wednesday, the — of Aus = at the Secretary's Office, 
atthe School, Milk-street, Cheapside. Px C., where further particulars, 
if desired, may be obtained a School-hours. 

Selected Candidates will be duly communicated with. 


ROYDON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. — 
* andgees a SECOND MISTRESS. Must be familiar with 
tee Tan, — - able ~ “soe English and ss. 

in also desirable alary, Tr annum.—. e 
Hup Mistress, 43, Beaumont-street, W. - ms 


Hiss SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1874-75. 
The School will RE-ASSEMBLE on THUKSDAY, lst OCTOBER. 


Th EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements 
bywhich a thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly liberal Edu- 
can beimparted. The are strictly limited, end care is 

f culture of which is m 
» and which is most necessary for him. At the University of 
inburgh, during Summer Session 1873, and Winter Session 1873-4, 
ils of the High School es 113 Honours; among which 
edals, 13 First —, an ae oy Sy + -—-—= Out of 18 

students entering the sam 

ats tin Schnee 4 e University, 5 were 
a I informa on is 1. in the Report and Prospectus, which 
. by behad on application to the Jawitor, at the School ; to the Clerk 
Edinburgh LY Board, 12, Queen-street ; or to ‘the principal 


Booksellers in Edinburg 
(AMDEN HOUSE, CLAUGHTON, 
Near BIRKENHEAD. 
4 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Conducted by 
labs Se The Rev. T. M. DICKSON, M.A., 
ior Scholar of Cl College, Cambridge, and 
St. Giles’s, Cambridge, and of St. ‘Thom ass, eee Os a 


erly Second Master of Marlborough School, and 
of the Gummer School, Berwick: u pon Tweed); and by en 


Mrs. T. M. DICKSON. 
The great aim of the School is to gombine th the highest 


Classical 
and the Study of the Mode guages, and th 
t have been introduced into the C ive a. 


2s. 4d, to 
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W OMEN’ S EDUCATION UNION. 
LECTURES for LADIES. 


COURSES of MOOTURS on Human Rue Paka 
COMMITTEE of the WOMEN’S EDUCATION UNION, to in 
—For parti Brompton- 


culars, apply to the Secretary, 112, 





GEFTON HOUSE, WEST DERBY, near 
LIVERPOOL, 
Conducted by the Misses ACKERLEY, 


Who devote themselves to the Education of a limited number of 
Young ies, and who, in their Establishment, combine the advan- 
Bae comforts of vate Tuition with the emulation of a Select 


In their endeavours to ensure the 
every branch of | the Misses 
most talented Professors from Liverpool. 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 19th. 


PBSPABATORY 80 SCHOOL, RicuMuonD Hovsz, 


A Beneficed Clergyman Pan Fi 
og School for Young Gentlemen, in a very * healthy Coun 
40 miles o! a and 5 oe, a 


proficiency of their Pu 
ees ESS IVS 





vy Ditiieai nd a 


S SECRETARY o. TRAVELLING COM- 


PANION.—A Gentleman, conversant with French and Spanish, 
desires an APPOINTMENT. —! address Viator, Post-office, Reading. 


Te PRESS.— WanTeD, for an Old-Established 
Weekly in the Midland Counties, a READER who can REPORT. 


d references, with and requirements «lary, te 
72, Oe May's General Ad 
2” Advertising Office, 78, 


THE PRESS.—A REPORTER (25) « Gasioes an 
Fa. - Sametiots aragraphist smart De Aéverten ay —] 
Dramatic, "fasical, and Art Critic, and ‘ve sels with see 
Editorial Duties.— Zeno, 18, Ellesmere-terrace, City-road, Bristol. 


E PRESS.—A Gentl f lon i 
1 SF ntleman, gun af Raper 
A, WO 
inion ko 














Dai 
horoughly Yom. and 
M ent of Weekly Peperin the 6 the Sountry ot 
D. K. F., Messrs. Adams & 


HE LONDON PRESS. —A Young Man, with 


considerable experience as Reader and Sub- of Country 
N desires an ENGAGEMENT in LONDON, where he 








in 40 
facilities for out-door exercise, an 
vertiser, having had a Son + tue: aoe at the School, can testify to 
Miss Larxester’s ability to instruct, and to her watchful care over 
the minds and bodies of the Pupils tt) to her charge. 


DUCATION. — ENDOWED GRAMMAR- 

SCHOOL. Founded, 1559, by Queen Elizabeth, with Exhibitions 

to St. — gs Cambridge, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN Og 
limi and superior Education, 30 Guineas annual 

Forty Pupils a ——— there are Three Vacancies this Mid- 

summer.— Address cap BMasean, Messrs. Reeves, 113, Cheapside. 


[HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Views of Hitchin, 

Herts, formerly iiiow and Assistant-Tuto! of Trinity iy Colleges 
Cambridge, receives several PUPILS to PREPARE for the 
VERSITIES, and has V; Vacancies for September 7t'! 


CLERGYMAN, M.A. Cambridge and Weengier, 
Prizeman q Aa nis College. } Hivies p a most bey part of 
~ TAKES References to wn Rector and 
to the ~~) Clergy and mts of former. ‘Pupils. Terms 
moderate. Station on Great Western Railway, two miles.—Address 

Rev. A. H. Rowsrtocs, Steventon. 


PARENTS. —A Military Tutor, beginning 9 a 
RECEIVE FOUR Bos BOYS upon Two-thirds tis Usual Rerms.-Addreas 
ckingbam street, Brighten. 


A GENTLEMAN wishes to PLACE his SON, 

aged between 17 and 18, of pomautat Geltente bx health and back- 

ward in his studies, with a PRIVATE TUTOR, not in to 

prepare him for Cambridge.—Please address to A. W. E., 44, Russell- 
square, London, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN, in delicate health, who intends 
going for a long Sea Voy: during the Winter Months, is 
desirous of meeting with another Gentleman Races Ry make a 
e, who, in return for the P: Expenses, 

ing to give his services as TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
en = req! —Address F. 8., Dor- 

n- 


Unex ional references giv 
ben yf St. Santee 


TRAVELLING COMPAN a TUTOR, 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. —A_ you and M. A. of 

mbridge, who has travelled in the =e cocks occupation in one or 
other of the above capaciti jon—A Gaver Le B. v6 ae, Wi & 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W. 


























( JOVERNESS to YOUNG CHILDREN.—A 
YOUNG uawe. d 19, good tempered, quate, and fi 

to ENGAGE as above. = teach French, Engl ish, Music, —-} Draw- 

ing. Salary, 251.—Address S., St. Jacques, Guernsey. 


ARISIAN HOME.—Madame AUGUSTE 
ALBITES receives a few BOARDERS. Family Comforts. Fine 
Site. Terms — dress Vitta Maniz, 29, Rue St. Denis, 
Courbevoie, prés 


pBwu G.— WANTED, during August and 

September, INSTRUCTION for two Young Ladies in DRAW- 
ING from Natural Objects, either at home or otherwise.—Address 
B. B., Norbury-hill House, Beulah Hill, Norwood. 


DEIEN ING FIGURES for STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER & , BATee, Guass Strainers, Garrick- 
street, Covent- garden, mndon, invi' tlemen who 


stance of Gen 
pave six oom great attention to FIGURE DESIGNING. 101. per week 











would make <= usefal. A Ma gt Short-hand Writer and well- 
— = Address Epitorn, 39, King Henry’s-road, Primrose-hill, 





A N ENGLISHMAN, resident in = Posie, and con- 

nected wi leading French be glad to CON- 
ores a BiwEeKLy Fh Toke * Wy y 
Mays 6 General Advertising Office, 78, aoe ae London, E.0. 


THE COLONIAL or HOME . Sae- 
A Gentleman, who bas had many years 


Lm ay — conversant with Newspa’ STenesanes 
reqeires an Engagement as SUB-ED EDITOR tod saree 


or MANAGER : is ractically acquainted with Editorial 

8 ities, an efficient Shorthand. and a com! 

scriptive Le and Pay phist. 

—the Ca, ony or Austra 

glad to act ae as COLONIA CORRESPONDENT to a Home Journal, 
rter to a Col Pa 


a per. Is and can 
all that ap) ins to ible M it, &e. Highest refer. 
eetimonial iy character, can be produced. 
AA May’s General Ad vertising Office, 78, Grace- 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Young 
a yy — dye and holding a ar ABPor TEN 

















DVERTISEMENT CLERK andCANVASSER. 
moreso ae Ferns Monnet Gar 
knowledge of Reading preferred.—Ad 


AUTHORS and OTHERS. — Messrs. Joun 
HOGG & CO., Publishers (for many years engaged fe Se Pro- 
duction of h-elase Literary Works, ae ll-known 
Magazines, which can be more particularly referred to), oh invite PRO- 
POSALS from Awe and Copyright holders for L 7 publication of 
their Works, Special facilities for the Management of a popular Maga- 
zine,—29, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








O AUTHORS.—PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—f. PETTITS & CO.. 30 and 8, FRITH STREBE. Scbe, 


Printers of the Geographical und 

Publishin, ial Su of Pook ne ‘Pampplete — ‘Political, Military, asec, 
and Soc we which will be ~~ 
a a eeith 3 Estimate for ting Specimen of Type, 
on app 


Parliamentary and Law Printers; Printing in Old Site Type with 
Antique Head ate ond and Devices, Initials, &c., for Reprin 
22 and 23, Frith-street, and 50, Old Compton- mitoot, Beben he London, W. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


| BAGSTER’S CATALOCUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, thes ge 


LD BOOKS. —Narratr & Bonn’s CATA- 
Peele el lar canny Gute ne, sot 
for one stamp. ae purchased. E . 

93, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
AZZINI.—Five Autograph Letters of the great 


Italian Patriot are to be peseyege OF, price 101.—Address 
Sicwona, 43, King’s-wood-road, Merton, 8. W. 














GAINSBOROUGH, a Picture by, to be SOLD. 
—Can be seen at 53, Upper Baker-street, N.W. 





OR SALE.—Now on Exhibition, at the Kunsthalle, 
Bale, a PAINTING, by CLAUDE LORRAINE (No. 129 in o 
* Liber Veritatis’), size, 38 inches by 50. Also, a PAINTING by 
FRANCIS MIERIS, size, 24 inches byt 18.—E. Nicwoison, Esq., 1, 
Brixton Hill-terrace, 8.W. 





(THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
0 sosgeeny to Gtr ar PRESERVATION, ity Matt 7 C4 


regera fe to the safest most ous 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 








With ‘Domestic Training and all the Comforts of H i 
—— ithe ibe districts 2 England. ’ Special al facilities are afford ded 

orough knowledge of the French and German Lan- 
Fagen The highest references can be given. 


Yor Prospectuses and terms apply to the Rev. T. M. Dickson. 
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Loves CATALOGUE of RARE ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS, by the most esteemed Ancient and Modern 





—_ forwarded by for two penny stamps.—81 Bunhill-row, 
Established 7 post Sixty Years. - P 


ves UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, 
—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
sesoratag to to the supply required. f.. the best New Books, ——-. 


Fren: Prospectuses, wi 
are New Publications, pow Ay ‘aud post free.—*,* A erik "Clearance 

Catal of Surplus Books a Sale at greatly one cron, Hove: a 

may free, on app! ee a URTON 

son's, and Saunpers & Orrs U United Libraries, 307, 

near the Polytechnic. 








COMPLETION OF 


APWORTH’S ORDINARY of Barra 
ARMORIALS.—Parts XXII, XXIIL, with Preface, In 

tion, &c., in one wrapper. have been forwarded to all jie 
whose pai ments entitled them to copies. Those who may not bave 
recei eir copies, are requested to apply at once to Me. iat 
PAPWORTH, = Bloomsbury-street, A imen page will be 
forwarded on oes cation. The work comprises 1125 pages, 8vo. double 
columns, price Five Guineas. 
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Hales by Austion 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
B.. J. 2. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


Kejrt Halt. 2, meee -¥ Covent arden, on 
-pas' o'clock precisely, a 
fia Pp aint copeteting of Comes on Lenses, and other 
hic Apparatus M icrose: — and Objects for ditto—Grapho- 
pes and — ut 50 Lots of Cutlery, and the 

Saal tadieneoes Assem 


May be viewed the ~ e of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Engraved Steel and Copper Plates and Copyrights 
Me he Maps on Atlases of Mr. JUHN BETTS, together with 
Goodwill and Business Fiztwres. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their —— mm Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street en 4), 

= on iz. 18, at 1 look, the Valuable STEEL “aad 
ER PLATES of the MAPS ATLASES of Mr. JOHN 

known Map Publisher, inclading the Plant and 

A sto uvenile Atlas—the entire 











and 
Bee err oe ete he 
jucat: aps—the In ne, 
Projectional, and Library Marathiand Urdu Maps—the Patent 
Globe, and h for ui Geographical 
Tore, anda the extensive 8 of Educational Panoramic 





offered, together with 
Business Fixtures, in ONE LUT ; bat, should | no 
ehabte pins & re for the whole, will be put up in ‘separate Lots. 


gente Ofioe, ae 6 and culars obtained at Messrs. Hodg- 
toes a or of x Retts, 115, Strand, W.C., where the 
ures may be inspected. 





The Valuable Library of the late WILLIAM PEERE WIL- 
LIAMS FREEMAN, E29. 


SOTHEBY, WILEINGON & apes will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellingto ing 


W.C., on } BDar Ave 10, an 
valuable LIBRARY Fd od late WILL 


partly collected Fa . = 43 thelast autores Gk nario oa the 
ines ‘tari 


street, S 
“) is ° "clog 
mg barra WiL- 


—— ng 
re Uhronicles—many. rare Printed 
ik: lish, French, Ttalian, Spanish, and Portuguese—a Tne setof 
yet Register. 115 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols. 
a Works, by Sir W. Scott, best edition—Johnson and Steevens’s 
Shakspeare, 15 itaire, wres, best edition, 70 vols. fine set, 
bright old calf gilt— Public’ General Statutes, 35 vols. calf, &c.— 
’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols.—D: e’s Monasticon, 3 vols., and other 
Works—Paix de inant. 4 vols., &0.—Greevii Thesaurus, 12 vols. — 
fiasaferts Recem talicarum Seri Seri ptores, sivcn,uarlaeaninen, 
ve 


ai: days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 

The Valuable Library removed from Ansley Hall, Warwickshire. 
MESSBS. 

OTHEBY, a he Ho oe & HODGE will SELL 








ly iii 0 m 
therstone, W: re; cdkadiing Biblia 1-7, 
£ Lexicon Castel oglis 


Ordres ss Monastiques 8 vol 

ished A. Barclay— Bisckwell’s Herbal, 2 vols. 
by herself— Montfaucon, L’Antiquité expliquée en Monu- 
— a ie Francoise, 2 vols. large paper—and various Old 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
reosipt of four stamps. 


Fy 








BUAcEwoons MAGAZINE, for Auaust, 1874. 
No. DCCVI. Price as. 6d. 


Contents. 
The ABODE of SNOW. Part I. To the Heights. 
The STORY of VALENTINE; and HIS BROTHER. Part VIII. 
NEW BOOKS— 
e.—Owen’s * Th: 


Essa chard Congreve. reading 
Barbauia's Memoirs.—Songs of Two Worlds. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a TALE of the SOUTH DOWNS. Part VI. 
SEVEN VILLAGE SONGS— 
The _— Maid.—Dawn.—May.—A Dinner to Remember.—Love 
—By the Well.—School-Gir Rebels. 
aes COMTE de PARIS on the CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. _— 
to the Editor from a General Officer of the late Confederate 
MONTERO’S FLIGHT. 
The AGRICULTURAL STRIKE. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edint 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 28. 8d. 


OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

my by STILL AM ee AINSWORTH, Ph.D. F.S.A. 

F.R.G.S., at hea ae of ‘Squire 

ee Dragon Myth ’— bs Kate Beaumont’— r sou 

7 TThe First of the 

Wensleydale ne The Last Work of Mozart,’ with other Contributions 
by Eminent Writers. 

London : Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane. 


JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RITAIN and IRELAND, No. IX., 


my Way.’—Mrs. 


h and London. 
























t Bui 
Siah Posh Kafirs— Hieroglyphics of 
uman 


the 
of 







the Peat of Ely—The 
Address of Prof. Busk, 


London : Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


OMEN AR D WOR KR: 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
Edited by EMILY FAITHFULL. 
“ Eminentl: and beatended to help those ho desire 
oe ly ponation). end elp women who 
Rates rer Boonton? ‘Bureau, Praed-street ; and 125, Fleet- 








CUMBERLAND AND THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF 


CUMBERLAND 
AND THE LAKE COUNTRY ; 


With Biographical Sketches, Notes, and Glossary. 
By SIDNEY GILPIN. 


Illustrated with Portraits. Second paition, Revised. In Three 
Series, price 3s 6d. eac 
" Cumberland is riche in dialect poetry, and A the kind of literature 
that is oeasantry. . n the three ;vobmmnes 
before as s Mr. Giipio has given vgn, Proot. of the eR wealth to be 
t romantic region. Mall Gasetie. 


On One.of the mtb interesting collections of poetry which have been 





hich 


“These Cu berland ell worth the 
nnn "1 r lyrics are w wo pains spent on their 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKE COUNTRY. 


With Copious Notes. 
By JOHN PAGEN WHITE. Price és. 


“The book ought | to be classic in the Lake country.”—Athenaum. 

“With Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ for excursions, fine weather, and this 
volume at night in the excursionist’s inn, a pleasant and profitable 
month may be passed in that charming district.”— Notes and Queries. 

“ The marks of talent are evident on every page.”—Pall Mall Gasetie. 








THE 


FOLK-SPEECH OF CUMBERLAND 
SOME DISTRICTS ADJACENT. 


By ALEXANDER ORAIG GIBSON. 
SECOND EDITION. Price 3s. éd. 





“CUMMERLAND TALK:” 


Tales and Rhymes in the Dialect. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON. Price,3s. 6d. 





London: BEMROSE & SONS, Paternoster-buildings. 
Carlisle: G. & T. COWARD. 





8vo. sewed, 1s.; free by post, 1s. 2d. 


OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 1874. With 
a complete Popular — of all that is _—— of these Won- 
Bodies, which are so great a perplexity to Scien 
London: William Teer & Co. Pancras-lane, Cbeneelde. 


quik DRAMATIC Un ITIES in the PRESENT 
AY. 


By EDWIN SIMPSON. 
Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 








LIBER STUDIORUM. 


[J UMEABTON. Engraved by T. Lupton for 
r 
Pinte patty 3 I ay “iam Only Fifty san taken ; the 
Published by J. Noseda, 109, Strand. 


R. JACOBS’ 8 LATIN and GREEK 
RAMMARS. 
By the Rev. Dr. J v.. late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. 





1. ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. New 
Edition. 1%mo. 28. 


2. LARGER, or BROMSGROVE LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. Fifth Edition. l2mo. 5s. 

8. ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. New 
Edition. 1%mo. 2s. 

4, LARGER, or BROMSGROVE GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 

*,* These Grammars are used at Christ’s Hospital. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS. 
By Dr. WILLIAM DAVIS, B.A. 





1. HISTORICAL and GENEALOGICAL 
TABLES: English and Continental. 6d. 
“ A useful addition to a useful series.”— National “wey 
- ua'tt useful to the student of Eoglish history.”—Rev. A. R. Vardy, 
ead Master, King Edward’s School, ie ly 
2. The BOOK of POETRY. For Schools and Fami- 
lies. Cloth, 1s. 

at gon collection of select extracts from our fmm 4 poets, with 
short biographical notes of each author.” —Bristol M 
8. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 

DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, ls. 6d. 

“The work is marked by gradation ; in the early part of it the words 
are easy ; but the difficulties increase with advancement. We like the 
book, and deem it much fitted to be useful.”—Standard. 

4. The JUNIOR and SENIOR SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOKS. Cloth, 9d. each. 
* A Specimen Copy sent for half the price in stamps, on applica- 
tion to Dr. Davis, Wellington Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





lol. demy 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


A COLLOQUY on the UTILITARIAN THEOky, 
of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s * History 
European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne.’ 


By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Warrington : Perciya) Peary, 








BLAIR’S LECTURES, 
New Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5. 
Let RES on RHETORIC and BE 


LETTRES, By HUGH BLAIR, DD, 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev, THOMAS Dany wat 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.0, 


Now ready, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
D* LIVINGSTONE and the ROYAL GRo. 
Siena SOCIETY. By WILLIAM DESBORON, 
y. Promise a play and dwindle to a farce.”— Dryden, 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square, London. 


bedi 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THE WALLBBIDg3 
MISCELLANIES. 

Just published, crown Svo. 960 pages, cloth, bevelled edges, pricey, 

Ae WALLBRIDGE MISCELLANIKS: Tales 

waing “Tore Rosaye, &e. all + Pay te Ye rare a 


cil of Four: 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.-TWO NEW VOLUMES, 
Price 1s. 6d. each, stiff weapper (postege,.4d.); ov-cloth gittcgs, 
G Pix S FAIRY TALZ,4 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for Young People, 


A® nes PE oa S) FAIRY TALR 
Specially Adapted and Arranged for Young People. 
Sostuadr ums Gn Bedford-street, Strand. 














THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. price 3s..6d. cloth extra ;_post free, 38. 10d, 
ERRIE EN GLAQ)D 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. By GEORGE DANIEL 
With Illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


Just published, Third Ddition, price 2s. 6d. crown 8yo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
onsttation, hereditary and by it with Observations on the Nerwa 
Influence of Civilisation 
Treatment by H. CAMPBELL MD. Le OP tend 
London : Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 








In the press, 
I ety FAMINES: their Historical, Finaasil, 
m.1 am Aspects, with Suggestions for their Prevention 
By CHARLES BLAIR, 
Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works Department. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. 
—_ of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
while eng: roparing their Di their Directory for Ch 
met Confession 0 of fputk lhoveuher, 1644, rigs 
Printed from Taeniete of the Oristpale rocured aby the Gener) 
of the Church 
Edited by the Rev. ALEX. T. reedomenond D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews 
AND 
The Rev. JOHN STRUTHERS, LL.D., 
Minister of Prestonpans. 


With a Historical and Critical Introduction, by 
Professor MITCHELL. 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Use at Eton, henge pee Harrow, Cheltenham 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant pasion’, sanity “3 


College, Cuts cai 
Greenwich Woopitel School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 
DELLE NEW GRADUATED COURSE 


The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to th 
same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 


French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 8¢. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. «6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


OOLOGICAL SOOTETY’S LATE! 
PUBLICATIONS. 





PROCEEDINGS ofthe SCIEN TIFIO MEETINGS 
of the SOCIETY for 1874. Prt II, containing Papers oe 
the Scientific Mootings : Megeh and April, 1874. jeer 17 Plates, 
mostly Coloured, 12s. ; h Plates, Uncoloured, 3s. 

INDEX to the rant Lt of the Zoological Soci Society from 18 
to 1st? from 1848 to 1860, and from 1861 to 1870, in 3 vols. Prise 

olume. 


NOTICE. 


ptt 
TINS 





sf 





Autl 
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3 vol 


By HEN 
“The heroi 


A BIC. 


Bythe A 
A STR 


Author ¢ 


The 8C 


By RIC! 


Adventu 
3 vols. 
“Told at g 





anciag 2 ‘om January of the present year, the PROCEEDING 
willbe be siooued in Four Parts, as follows : 1 
Part I. containing Papers read in January an and February, on Jum 
Part Il. containing Papers read in March and April, on August! 
Part i “containing poe read in May and June, on Ootoderl. 
Part IV. containing Papers read in November and Decembet, 
1. 


A 
The Apr will be 198. per Part for the Edition with Coloured. an!# 
per Part for that with Uncolo' Plates. 
These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, , Hanover; 


W.; at Messrs. Lopgmans, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; 
Bookseller. 
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= TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G. A. Henty 






































CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—~— 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
at 78. 6d.—A Selection from our FULL ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, a Copy of which will be sent free for a Stamp. 
AMERICAN WAR: MATT. oscars CARTOONS. 4to, 


ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS. Po itand 
‘SSH ETON SMITH REMINISCE NOLS oF Coloured Illustrations. 
ECHSTEIN’S PR. RETTY A SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures. Gilt. 


The DECA MERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
SEL i VERS. A HISTORY OF, 
ET HARTE’S W' 


BS A 
COLMAN'S BR rth. 
ORUIKsH * Jou Plates and Wood: 
cuts. Complete in 2 vols. 7s. td ena 
CUSSANS' ANDBOOK x4 HERALDRY. 360 Tilustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, b 600 I 
‘Or DISE. 350 funny y Pictures, eeenen, in 4to, 
ston ih t Bumbl hen tic gilt binding. 
T. mbiematic 
Cruikshank's Pla‘ t 
RISH eee rp ~ oa 
Ds.  Tiegieetions, 8. 
ustra 
Pu. 7h complete, | intent by Treland dand Nichols. 
HUNTS ee ea DRULLS of the WEST of ENGLAND. 
LIFE IN Li ON Cruikshank’s coloured Plates 
LONGFELLOW'S Pi PROSE WORKS, complete. With Illustrations 


Bi 

KR TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and Tlustrations 
NAPOLEON III., from CARICA S. Fu ted. 
PARKS OF LONDON—THEIR STORY. Cuvloured Plates. 
PLANCHE'S PORSUIVANT OF ARMS. AS. 200 TIlustrations and Plates. 


POE RKS. Essays, 
RA ELAIS with Doses tllustee: 
RE KABLE TRIALS. 
H EARLY LIFE, by D. F. 
U} UISING IN 


YNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS. Rowlandson's 8 
[!'HEODORE HOOK’S rea ayy WORKS. Portraits, Views, &. 








by Curwen. Portraits & Illusts. 
ted. 
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WONDERFUL CHARACT 61 curious Plates. 
WRIGHTS CARICATURE  RISTCRY OF" THE GEORGES. Steel 
Plates by Fairholt, and 400 Woodeuts. 
POETRY. 
RORnES ae PHtLIP By. an Epic Poem. Tenth Edition. Rae 
LIP B.) SONG-TIDE, &. Seoon 
OSHAUGHNESS ¥’S LAYS of FRANCE. Second Edition. 1 10s. 6d. 
—— and MOONL Lewes. 78. 64, 




















USIC 
EPIC of WOMEN. 
MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Société 
of the Nineteenth Century. Including § from 
Bro Lo ag Rossetti, Aute Dobson. Jean angele. 
and many others. Edited by HCE HOLMON DELEY PENNELL: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD | BR BRINS- 
Lis Drameth Writings, printed — m the Original fai Original Saitions: bi his 
ic m the 
in Prose and Jokes, Puns, 
with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 8vo. cloth gilt, 
witht 10 beautifully exeouted Portraits and Soenes from his Plays. 
» pesememens WORK BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
JERROLD'S (DOUGLAS) | The BAR- 
me a4 aod Stories. for the first time 
Batted with a Introduction = Nites, by his Son, 
Bit ans J Crown 8vo. with Steel Portrait from 
his Bust, engraved by W. H. Mote, cloth extra, Te. éd. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN’S PLAYS, com- 
from the Tr includi -_ in which 
a. & was only pat Quartos, ju: ts nick in 4 
Ly D. ec 8vo. cloth extra ale with Portrait-Frontis- 
LINTON’S (Mrs. E. LYNN) TRUE 
HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. 
Le nw ay a New Preface. Smail crown 8yvo. cloth 
extra, ant (Just ready. 
“If suel as Joshua Davidson was a mistake, then acted 
Ohrutiguity is to fo blame. "— Preface. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
ATALANTA in OALYDON. Feap. 8vo. 64. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Foap. 8vo. 78. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. 98. 
NOTES on ‘POEMS and BALLADS,’ and on REVIEWS. 8vo. 1s. 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Foap. 8vo. 5s. 
A SONG of ITALY. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Wiylax BLAKE: « Critical Essay. Demy 8¥o. with Fac-simile 
tings, Coloured by Hand, after the Drawings by Blake. 16s. 
sones 8 BEFORE SUNRISE. Post = ~¢ a 
UNDER the MICROSCUPE. Post 8v 
ODE on PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPUBLIC. 8vo. 1s. 
ELLIS'S (Mrs.) MOTHERS of GREAT 
IN. A New Edition. With 
. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, A... 500 pages, Pd 
MAYHEW’S LONDON CHARAC- 
TERS: Thecteations of the Humour, Pathos, and Peculiarities of 
London Life. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of * London Labour 
and the London ere i other Writers. With nearly eo - 4 


Illustrations b; 8. Gilbert and others. Crown 
extra, 68. 





OLD SHEKARRY’S WORKS. 


FOREST and FIELD: Life and Adven- 
ture in Wild Africa. By the OLD SHEKARRY. With Eight 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 6e. 


WRINKLES; ot, Hints to Sportsmen 
and Travellers E 


and Camp 
Life. By the OLD BHEK AREY. A 45 ‘Edition, With Tilus- 
trations. Small crown Svo. o. cloth extra gilt, 68. 








reival Peary 
ad (Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of ‘The March to Magdala,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition. 
“For a careful and complete history of the western expedition, we can refer our readers with confidence to Mr. G. A. Henty’s 
garrative..-.- Mr. Henty writes extremely well, and he has taken great pains to get at all the facts, and to form a judgment on 
»BELLB ji the more ‘important operations of the cam: ."— Guardian. 
fa. 
iwzc P The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl 
Mts: gaan and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘The Lite of Arabella 
“AL G ‘aart,’ ‘Popular History of America,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
ESBOROU 
ua t The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. By 
2 & PLANCHE, Author of ‘The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,’ &. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
aan sETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Pree | The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily 
in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE et 4 Life, Sporte, ai and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United 
iges, pricey D.D., Bi author of * Orthodox London,’ ‘ Unorthodox London. ye! mA AA tn SPs, of ae iL a Life of 
ss =— 22 vo ready. 
KS: Talay, oe volumes Dr. Davies has concluded his researches “The author's excellent t advice one be too highly rated, it being 
RIDGE. | wie  eigious sects and denominations is and around the City of | the result of gent tlomen emigrants 
T: 8 Game gi Jondon. As & contribution to the history of religion, it is a valeshte would do well to peruse these two yn ew, ere they embark upon any 
qork.”—Oity Press. nial farming speculation.”—Court Journal. 
| 
mas |ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 
ALES near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations by Mr. George du Maurier. 12s. [Now ready. 
eople, “Jt is to be hoped that the perusal of these interesting papers will create in the minds of British tourists the desire to 
qitness the lovely scenery to be found in various parts of our own islands.”—Court Journal. 
‘eople. ° bd 
<* | TRAMPS in the TYROL. By H. Baden Pritchard, 
LON aa pea - ‘A Peep at the Pyrenees,’ ‘ Beauty Spots of the Continent.’ With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Proctor. 
be. od. Iniv [Now ready. 
AWN ot 
au TINY TRAVELS. By J. Ashby Sterry, Author of 
ruikshank, 3 
a. “The Shuttlecoek Papers,’ a Second Edition of which is now ready, &c. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 
bn 8¥0. 
USER, TINSLEY BROTHERS’ WEW NOVELS, 
f Civilisation 
Prinaipas AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
: The IMPENDING SWORD. By Edmund Yates, 
Fi ns Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Mas hes Bonin ed Mb &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
Prevention « 

The LAST INCA; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru. 
tment. 3 vols. L Now ready. 
ndon. 

CRAMLEIGH COLLEGE: a New Novel.| The VICAR’S GOVERNESS. By Dora 

By HENRY BELCHER. In 8 vols. (Now ready. RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Miner’s Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 
SEMBLY § “The heroine is charming, and the heroes worthy of her.”— Athenaum. “thet a - pe —_, 
ion pA \RICH MAN'S SECRET: a Romance. eucunepeteeercatees 
the Author of‘ A Blot on his Escutcheon,’ &. Ins . 
i et son ~ : . ides, ROLLING IN RICHES: a New Novel. 
VE. d's rank er. » 
+ Author of ‘The Three Oxonians,’&. InSvols. [Nowready. | SHALL I WIN HER? By J: =... s Grant, 
The SCARLET SHAWL: a New Novel. |  fisa'Dragons be sve © V8 | Only on Ensen oneads 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. In1 vol. [Now ready. CICELY. B ‘ 
. - By the Author of ‘Not Without 
a A HEART WELL WON;; or, the Life and Thorns,’ ‘ She was Young and He was Old,’ * Lover and Husband,’ 
Adventures of Arthur Oldfield. A Tale of the Mesern Time. &. 3 wis. (Now ready. 
ndon. “Told at great length and with amazing cirvumstantialiiy” FANTOCCINI. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 
Chris's A (Wow ready. 
School, 
COURSE TINSLEY BROTHERS’ POPULAR TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
Key tots FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
Uniformly bound in nreiiaaes To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
ne, 3¢ —" Mie Ae ee a IY ERENT 3 DAUGHTER. 
? ad » 
ANTEROS. ~ BUTTERFLY. py te oe he WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MAURICE DERING. BLACK SHEEP. By Hi 
att ae temo a cree 
' A 
BRAKESPEARE. BROKEN TO HARNESS. By ue — 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. By B. L. Farjeon. TT ete ania 
THE EARL’S PROMISE. JOSHUA MARVEL. ‘ Lost ‘ 
LATES! HOME, SWEET HOME. GRIF. Dy Oe AEPHIS MASTER. Maange 
JOY AFTER SORROW. LONDON’S HEART. A PERFECT TREASURE. 

THE MANC Ss ™ . 

FETING nro CHESTER, REBELS, PE eat Wasson aus; | LOVER AND HUSBAND. By the Author of “She wes Young and 
agers ws SELLIE'S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. By Rosa Noucuerrs SAVED BY. ‘A, WOMAN, By the Author of ‘No Appeal, * Gerald 

MURPHY'S MASTER ; and other Stories. By the Author of * — THE rr, 1 OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russe.z, LL.D. 
ety fron 8 mie Nostaghers, ‘Bound Dead,’ * Cecil's Tryst,’ ‘A Wom: NOT WISELY, BUT T00 WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh up 
vo GOLDE wer. 

an Apter Tita Be ees Forgive wom feowors A PERFECT TREASURE. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massing- 

—_. ogford ke By Mrs. Ovipaant, Author of * Chronicles of NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the late Dean of © bury. 
OOREDINGS UNDER THE’ GREENWOOD TREE: a Rural Re on Rd the | LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES, 

EVE tch School. By the Author of * Desperate Re MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of * Archie Lovell.’ 
ry, on June). Weny. ‘DAY PAPERS. By Anprew Hatuipar. RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. By the Author of * Sink or Swim. 
a  Angua wan we sg ~. —. —— : oe THE CAMBRIDGE FRESH MAN ; or, the Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. 
Hu ON, i riginal io 
December," THE PRETTY WIDOW. By Cuax.es H. Ross. my gy bn Fs Fe wae ates 7 
oured, and *,* The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. each. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





FARADAY’S CHEMICAL HISTORY 


of a CANDLE: Lien delivered to a Juvenile wy A 
New Edition. v W. CROOKES, Esq., 8.,&c. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, <--¥ all the Original Hitnoteetiona 4s. 


FARADAY’S VARIOUS FORCES of 
NATURE. A New Edition Edited by W. CROOKES, Esq. 
Se .C.S., oe Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with an the Original Tilustra: 

ns, 48. 


Cuatro & Winpvs, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now Ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FOURTH SERIES 


or 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1868 to 1873. 


THE PREFACE. 


‘When, in October, 1872, I penned my farewell to those kind 
friends whose varied communications had, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, contributed to the usefulness, and thereby to 
the success, of Notes and Queries, and consoled myself for the 
change by the belief that for me, from that time forth, the 
post of honour was a private station, I little anticipated that I 
should ever be called to the frent again. 


But I am; and that under circumstances as gratifying as 
they are unexpected. Dr. Doran has intimated to me his per- 
sonal wish, that as I am responsible for a large portion of the 
Fourth Series, I should prefix a few words to the General Index 
to it ; and has accompanied that wish with his assurance that 
my doing so would be agreeable to many of my old friends. 
And 80 

Here is Monsieur Tonson come again. 
And being here, I wish I could behave like a popular actor, 
who, at the close of a well-played part, is called before the 
curtain to receive the applause of his audience ; and having 
thus presented myself, I would fain further imitate my proto- 
type, make my three bows, and retire. 


But courtesy forbids that course. So I trust I may be ex- 
cused if, instead of urging, as I have done already on three 
previous occasions, namely, in 1856, 1862, and 1868, the utility 
of such an Index as that which I now have to introduce to the 
readers of Notes and Queries, I point with some justifiable 
pride to the contents of the twelve volumes which it epitomizes 
as the crowning result of the four-and-twenty years which 
Notes and Queries has been in existence,—to the unanswerable 
proof which the continuance of this Journal furnishes that the 
literary jealousy of each other, so persistently charged against 
literary men, is without real foundation; and that the noble 
eulogy, in which Chaucer summed up his character, on the 
Clerk of Oxford, 

And gladly wolde he learne and gladly teche, 


is as justly applicable to all real lovers of literature at the 
present day as it was when the great Father of English Poetry 
sketched, with his matchless pencil, the motley group which 
started from the Tabard on their never-to-be-forgotten pil- 
grimage. 


Those who have read the Opening Address to the Fifth Series 
of this Journal will readily understand why I refrain from say- 
ing much which I should like to have said of its progress and 
my successor. I content myself with offering all good wishes 
for the continued and increasing prosperity of dear old Notes 
and Queries, my old friend the Editor, and my other old 
friends, its kind and learned Correspondents, and therewith I 
once more make my bow and take my leave. 


WILLIAM J, THOMS, 


London: Published by Joun Francis, at the Office, 
20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
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MES. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 


SO 62S OR JU s.f 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD,’ ‘OMBRA,’ ‘MAY,’ &. 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


A 





In the press, and will shortly be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
The SECOND EDITION, with ADDITIONS, of 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION, 


London: Lonemans & Co. 





Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 


ROSS NEIL'S NEW PLAYS. 


THE CID. THE KING AND THE ANGEL. 
DUKE FOR A DAY;; or, the TAILOR of BRUSSELS. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ and ‘Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.’ 


“The three plays which are contained in this volume are marked by the same qualities of vigorous simplicity and artists 
finish which distinguished Mr. Ross Neil’s earlier efforts...... Will be read with pleasure by all who can appreciate tender anf 
elevated poetry, as well as by those who relish the vividness of dramatic recital. We should be glad to make the acquaintang 
of some of his works on the scene on which they are, if not intended, at least well fitted to be produced.” —Saturday Review, 

“Of plays written with an obvious view ¢ . me | sone few that have appeared during recent years are superior 
‘The Cid’ and ‘ The King and the Ang sg 

“Tf it were possible, as has been ie ce to have one theatre in London for the sole representation of th 
poetical drama, and if this idea, so fruitful in suggestion, could be carried out satisfactorily by actors who were proud of their 
calling, and before a sy Mr. Neil’s dramas would be received, we think, with the approval they merit. ( 
the three plays before 1 us, , the first — eminently fitted for the stage, or rather for what the stage was, in the days of Mn 
Siddons and John Kemble.”—Spectator. 

“It is difficult in reading these ulege to say which the reader will most admire, the exquisite sweetness of the poetry or the 
strength of their dramatic character... .. They could scarcely fail, if put aa. the stage, to give as much pleasure to those who 
witnessed them as they will to every one who may read them.’ — Scotsma: 


Extis & Wurtz, 29, New Bond-street, W. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
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THROUGH 


of ‘Patty,’ &c. 


NORMANDY. By Katherine S. Macquoid, Author 


With Map and Ninety Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. With 


Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo. 12s. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


IVAN DE BIRON;; or, the Russian Court in the Middle of the 


Last Century. By the Author of ‘Friends in Council.’ Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“‘Sir Arthur Helps has not neglected the opportunities offered by his story for showing his especial strength, and we have to 
thank him for what is rare in these days—a fresh, original, and instructive novel.” —Times, 

‘* At once an admirable novel, a curious historical study, and an interesting collection of Fy noma recollections on life, 
society, and literature...... It is full of the most original and most delicate touches.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


CROOKED PLACES: a Family Chronicle. By Edward Garrett, 


Author of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life.’ New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Full of incident, written in a bright, crisp, epigrammatic manner.” —Nonconformist, 
‘ 
W. Ispister & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ms PRPS’ $s C O C O A. 
BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which —— the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by . ans 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately fla 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —-Civil Service Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE oF Cocoa.—“‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., mani 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 

MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS: Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 


CACAOINE.—This is a preparation of Cacio without admixture of any kind; it is simply the Cac&o as imported, seat 
and then submitted to pressure, which extracts a per-centage of the oil, cn the removal of which the Cacéo falls. into powde, 
which when boiled produces a fine flavoured thin beverage.—Scld in labelled Packets and Tins. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS.—No. VII. 


___] POETRY, FICTION, &c. (No. IL) By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
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LITERATURE 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Prudence Palfrey. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

(Routledge & Sons.) 

By Still Waters: a Story for Quiet Hours. 
By Edward Garrett. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 
Ruling the Roast. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Atpricn is perhaps entitled to stand at 
the head of American humourists. The little 
work in this line he has hitherto done is sin 

gularly fresh, original, and delicate. While 
in the undercurrent of thoughtfulness it dis- 
plays, in artistic finish and in poetical grace, 
it resembles the best work of Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, it has a descriptive delicacy 
which is wholly the author’s own. The only 
fault that can reasonably be urged against it 
is a certain measure of artifice. It is like a 
conjuring feat, which loses its interest after it 
has been often seen, and the mechanical trick 
on which it depends is discovered. ‘ Marjorie 
Daw and other People’ was, in its way, a marvel 
of ingenuity. Each of the half-dozen or more 
stories it contained ended in a surprise. Aware 
of this fact, Mr. Aldrich yet contrived to 
maintain the effect to the end, so that the 
last story was as effective as the first. No 
common skill of treatment is displayed in this. 
When a man has palmed upon you physic for 
wine, when he has induced you to crack between 
your teeth a nut filled with pepper, and when 
he has made you smoke a cigar which in the 
middle developes into a miniature Etna, he 
must be extremely skilful or very plausible to go 
on winning again and again your confidence. 
This Mr. Aldrich does in a way wholly unpre- 
cedented. In ‘ Prudence Palfrey’ he attempts 
to employ, in a long story, a device which has 
told admirably in less important experiments. 
Once more he succeeds. So long as he can do 
this, the weapon is obviously serviceable, and 
it is useless to warn him against its use. All 
we feel accordingly inclined to do is to urge 
upon him not to trust it too often, lest it 
fail him, as apparently it must, at a pinch. 
This we do the more readily, as Mr. Aldrich 
has a plentiful armoury from which to select. 
Apart from the special and remarkable talent 
he displays in taking in his readers, his literary 
power is undeniable, and his descriptions of 
New England life are among the best that have 
appeared. 

His latest work narrates the loves of John 
Dent and the heroine who gives her name to 
the story. Rivermouth is a favourite spot with 
Mr. Aldrich, and it is again selected as the 
scene of the principal incidents. Once more, 
as heretofore, the path of true love fails to run 
smooth; and Dent, a handsome and manly 
young fellow, sees himself compelled to depart 
to the gold-diggings to make his “ pile” 
quickly. After a number of years, sufficient 
‘o test thoroughly the constancy of both lovers, 
and after a series of reverses, Dent hits upon 
the precious metal, and accumulates a respect- 
able store, only to wake one morning and find 
that his partner has decamped with it. With 
‘onceivable bitterness our hero starts on the 
tack of the thief, to quit it after a fruitless 
thase, and return, wounded, bankrupt, and 
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broken, to Rivermouth. Meanwhile, this scene 
of his birth has known no vicissitude more 
noteworthy than the death of old Parson 
Wibird Hawkins, and the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. The Rev. James Dillingham, the newly- 
appointed pastor of Rivermouth, is a delicate, 
intellectual, and aristocratic Southerner, who 
carries by storm the hearts of his parishioners, 
and succeeds in making love so adroitly to 
Prudence Palfrey, that that maiden, after news, 
apparently authentic, of her lover's death has 
been received, is near becoming his prey. 
Dent’s return changes the aspect of matters, 
more especially as he perceives at once that 
the aristocratic Southern parson is, in fact, his 
quondam “ mate” of the “ Red Rock.” During 
his former confidences with Dent, Dillingham, 
alias Nevins, alias Cool Dick, had learned all 
about Rivermouth and Prudence. He has 
made accordingly a desperate bid for the girl’s 
fortune, which her lover returns in time to 
prevent. 

It would be wholly unfair to judge of the 
merit of the story by this bald plot. Not 
even the surprise of finding Dillingham and 
Nevins to be the same person, which consti- 
tutes but a small measure of the attraction to 
the reader, can be estimated without a know- 
ledge of the details so cleverly supplied. No- 
thing can be more real than the scenes 
depicted, and the mind refuses for awhile 
to believe in the conclusion set before it. It 
prefers for a time the alternative, that the 
accusations of Dent against the clergyman 
are the result of madness, begotten by his 
travels and sufferings. 

Details in Mr. Aldrich’s works constitute 
the principal charm. Poor old Parson 
Wibird dies at the outset, yet his benevolent 
presence overshadows the book. By a tho- 
roughly artistic trait, moreover, his influence 
brings about, in the end, the union of the 
lovers. The description of the attempt made 
by his flock to get rid of him has a most 
tender grace :— 

“His trouble was the trouble of all men who, 
having played their parts nearly if not quite to 
the end, persist in remaining on the stage, to the’ 
exclusion of more fiery young actors who have 
their pieces to s and their graces to show off. 
These hapless old men do not perceive that the 
scene has been changed meanwhile, that twenty, 
or thirty, or forty years are supposed to have 
elapsed ; it never occurs to them that they are not 
the most presentable poets, lunatics, and lovers, 
until the audience rises up and hoots them, gray 
hairs and all, from the foot-lights. Parson Wibird 
Hawkins had been prattling innocently to half- 
averted ears for many a summer and winter. The 

rish, as a parish, had become tired of old man 

awkins. After fifty years he had begun to pall 
on them. For fifty years he had christened them, 
and married them, and buried them, and held out 
to them the slightest possible hopes of salvation 
in accordance with their own grim theology ; and 
now they wanted to get rid of him, and he never 


once suspected it—never suspected it until that: 


day when the deacons waited upon him in his 


study in the cobwebbed old parsonage, and’ 


suggested the expediency of his retirement from 
active 
take in the full import of the deacons’ communica- 
tion. Retire from the Lord’s vineyard just when 


his experience was ripest and his heart fullest of 


his Master’s work—surely they did not mean that! 
Here he was in his prime, as it were; only seventy- 
nine last Thanksgiving. He had come among 
them a young man fresh from the University on 
the Charles, he had given them the enthusiasm of 
his youth and the wisdom of his mature manhood, 


‘| other. 


parochial duties. Even then he did not 


‘the beauty of her character. 





and he would, God willing, continue to labour 
with them to the end. He would die in the 
harness. It was his prayer that when the Spirit 
of the Lord came to take him away, it might find 
him preaching his word from the pulpit of the Old 
Brick Church.” 

The humour in the reference to the grim 
theology is admirable, and the tenderness 
developes into pathos when, a few pages 
further on, we read how the old man, compre- 
hending at length, after many misinterpreta- 
tions, what is the wish of his flock, bows his 
head, “‘and waving his hands in a sort of 
benediction over the two deacons,” retreats 
slowly, with his chin on his breast, into his 
study, which he never quits alive. Fielding 
and Thackeray have drawn few characters mare 
distinct or more lovable than Wibird Hawkins. 

The same distinctness belongs to the other 
personages of the story. Prudence herself, 
her lover, his stern uncle, and all the charac- 
ters, down even to the most subordinate, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Rev. James 
Dillingham, are thoroughly life-like and real. 
It is difficult, moreover, to know how the like- 
ness is attained. No series of extracts would 
give the idea how lovable is the heroine,,or 
bring before the reader of a criticism her 
figure as it stands before us after reading the 
book. 

Mr. Aldrich is chiefly known in England as 
the author of some agreeable society verses, 
which rise almost into poetry. Those who 
read ‘Prudence Palfrey’ are not likely -to 
leave unread its predecessor. When they 
have perused both, they will share our antigi- 
pations of excellent work from one whose first 
prose efforts are in every way so remarkable. 

It is strange that, with powers of invention 
and combination, with a fair command of 


language, and with a tolerable amount ;both 


of vigour and of humour, the author of “By 
Still Waters’ has, after all, given birth to a 
book which is by no means of a readable 
character. With less valuable materials, and 
with infinitely less earnestness of purpose, 
many writers would have produced a far more 
attractive story. The truth is, that if a man 
will insist on preaching at every turn, his, best 
plan is to seek an available pulpit, and not,to 
decoy people into reading his sermons under 
pretence of offering them an amusing :book. 
We do not wish to discuss Mr. Garrett's .doc- 
trines, for these columns are not the place for 
religious controversy ; but we would advise 
him in future to put his dogmatic teaching 
into one book and his fictitious narrative into 
another, for both may be well enough in their 
own way, but each stands in the way of the 
We further advise him not to write 
“when I have been in crowded places with 
people whom I knew suffered in bad atmo- 
spheres,” and “his solicitor, who he curiously 
shrank from seeing.” We cordially sympa- 
thize with the author in his admiration for 
the practical and unobtrusive goodness of his 
heroine ; but we cannot see why her cousin, 
Isabella, should be despised for giving up 
time, fortune, and personal energy for the 
amelioration of the poor. Mr. Garrett may 
answer that Miss “Tibbie,” as she is elegantly 
called, has a canker at the bottom of her 
heart, a secret enmity for one who has injured 
her, which mars her happiness and impairs 
Very good ; but 
it is not this that induces her to confer benefits 
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on others, and she deserves some credit for 
the good she does to mankind in general, 
though she may perchance have a grudge for 
one unpleasant individual. Mr. Garrett is one 
of those, we fear, who will not allow people 
to do good in any way but his own. 

One merit for which we are thankful 
when we meet with it in a modern novel 
is originality. This merit is to be found 
in the heroine of Lady Wood’s novel, Myra 
Leith, the daughter of a D.D., who has a 
country living and takes pupils. The young 
lady first appears in a very original light. 
“On her left hand was a grey worsted sock, 
and in the spot where the venerable great toe 
of the wearer had pressed was a gaping hole,” 
&c. This nymph and scholar is somewhat 
vulgar ; but she is wooed by two of the pupils, 
and she marries the one she likes the less, 
Peath Sandridge, the son of a Peer. Myra, as 
maiden and wife, uses unladylike phrases : she 
talks of bacon and eggs as “stunning”; and 
Sandal Tyne, the other lover, writes verses 
to and on her, in which he dwells on— 


Thy dark hair tossed from off thy brow, 
Thy nightgown with its careless fold. 


We next have the heroine’s hand in “‘a potato- 
poultice,” Peath having scalded her fingers ; 
and we come upon more of her elegant phrases. 
“Oh, bosh!” is said to her lover; and when 
they are married Myra “ funks” her father-in- 
law, the Peer; surprises him by her professed 
ability to make “rump steak, pigeon, and par- 
tridge pies—stunners.” Speaks of him to her 
husband as “‘an old buffer”; and speaks of her 
husband to her reverend father as a “sneak”; 
and of herself, as sorry she had married Peath 
rather than Sandal. When Peath is a little 
startled by her ultra-vivacity, she replies : 
“My dear, when you have a young filly, full 
of spirit and play, and want her to go quietly, 
just give her a gallop over the turf.” And 
when circumstances bring her to a compara- 
tive, enforced quietness, Lady Wood favours 
us with a conversation between husband and 
wife, which begins with Myra’s remark, “I 
wonder of what sex my infant will be,” &c., 
the rest of which we shall consider to be 
strictly private and confidential. We will 
not spoil the interest of Lady Wood's story 
by detailing the plot; we will rather recom- 
mend to notice the remarks which the author 
makes as a philosopher and a student of 
society. There are scores of them, of which 
this is a sample :— 

“Women always fancy that the men they have 
not taken would have loved them better, not 
knowing that love is the rainbow-tinted bubble, 
and possession the touch which destroys it for 
ever : as soon will the soapy moisture be gathered 
up again from the earth which has absorbed it, as 
man’s love return in its pristine beauty to the 
woman who has become his property.” 

If the reader likes this sort of thing, we can 
promise him abundance of such precious stuff 
in ‘ Ruling the Roast.’ 

On several occasions Lady Wood gives us 
quotations without any author’s name ap- 
pended. She quotes Plato, however, in the 
original Greek, as cleverly as Myra herself 
could do. Sometimes she perplexes us with 
curiously turned phrases, which may, perhaps, 
be owing to proofs having been negligently 
read; and neither eye nor ear is gratified when 
we are told, in print, of a couple of ladies, 
that “neither ladies said anything.” We can, 
we fear, only give Lady Wood credit for good 





intentions. In these days, when novels appear 
daily, when all are read, and only one in a 
thousand is worth the reading, the author of 
‘Ruling the Roast’ must be satisfied by being 
one in the remaining nine hundred and ninety- 
nine. There are degrees among them, and 
“tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au 
premier.” 








Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, 
D.D., and Lucy Atkin, from 1826 to 1842. 
Edited by Anna Letitia Le Breton. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 


Miss AIKIN says of her correspondence with 
Dr. Channing, “ There is always topic enough, 
since the interests of all mankind are ours.” 
And this is true. From 1826 to 1842, that is to 
say, for a period of sixteen years, these two 
friends kept up across the Atlantic a regular 
interchange of thought and sentiment on the 
subjects that were occupying the minds cf 
the thinking few and affecting the lives of the 
unthinking many. They discussed politics, 
society, literature, they informed one and 
another of what was passing in their respective 
countries, and they cast the horoscope of the 
moral and intellectual progress of Humanity 
in the future. Their letters are always inter- 
esting, but less so as contributing ‘new facts to 
the story of their time, or as throwing fresh 
light on facts already known, than as re- 
vealing in a simple, unreserved manner the 
individual characters of the writers. They are 
also interesting as the record of a warm friend- 
ship between a man and woman, which was to 
both a source of pure and elevated pleasure, 
and to one, at least, a means of spiritual 
support and comfort. Miss Aikin considered 
that she owed much that was valuable in her 
mental development to the influence of Dr. 
Channing, and in the course of her letters she 
often thanked him for having opened her 
heart to more catholic sympathies with her 
fellow-creatures, and nerved her mind to a 
more courageous faith in the Invisible. On 
one occasion she writes :— 

“A life for the most part of domestic seclusion, 
studious pursuits, and something of the pride and 
fastidiousness they are apt to bring, and, more than 
all, the atmosphere of a sect and a party which it 
was my fate to breathe from childhood, narrowed 
my affections within very strict limits. Under the 
notion of a generous zeal for freedom, truth, and 
virtue, I cherished a set of prejudices and anti- 
pathies which placed beyond the pale of my charity 
not the few but the many, the mass of my com- 
patriots. I shudder now to think how good a 
hater I was in the days of my youth. . . . I really 
knew not what it was to open my heart to the 
human race until I had drunk deeply into the 
spirit of your writings. .. . You have wished to 
interest in religion minds by which it was apt to 
be coldly regarded. With respect to mine, you 
have all that you desire; for the present I am 
little interested in any other subject, or, at least, 
I view all others as connected with this and subor- 
dinate to it.” 

Her fastidiousness remained a stumbling- 
block to her always. We see her constantly 
struggling with an over-sensitiveness—moral, 
intellectual, and ssthetic; and it is not dif- 
ficult to understand the invigorating effect 
upon a mind critical and over-scrupulous like 
hers of contact with Dr. Channing’s buoyant 
nature, in which philanthropy was a passion, 
and hope an irrepressible instinct. Their 
correspondence is marked throughout by a 
decided religious tone. Both, as is well 





known, were Unitarians ; both were earp 
high-minded persons, and, as a natural conse. 
quence of being in earnest, they were disposeq 
to identify the spread of truth with the spreag 
of the doctrines of their particular school, 
Very far from either of them is the 
liberalism to which one faith is as good ag 
another. Their logic is inflexible when it cop. 
fronts the doctrine of the Trinity or the 
merits of the Established Church, but it bows 
to faith when the existence or the goodness of 
God is called in question. There is dog. 
matic agreement between them, and there jg 
the closer bond of sympathy in aspiration and 
community of interest, but there likeness endg 
They differ fundamentally in character, and 
the difference reveals itself at about every 
point of contact. They generally arrive at the 
same conclusion, but they travel to thei 
common goal along convergent rather than 
parallel roads. Dr. Channing delights in 
generalization, he revels in fundamental prin. 
ciples and great ideas; while Miss Aikin jg 
always busy with detail. When there is any. 
thing to be done, she sees all the difficulties 
and obstacles, he all the hopeful possibilities, 
He is always telling her that she does not look 
at things broadly enough. When she describes 
the state of parties and classes in England 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
takes much trouble to trace every abuse home 
to its source, he answers that she ascribes the 
disturbance of the country too much to ten- 
porary causes :— 


“No doubt your superabundant population, 
Poor-laws, &c., &c., have their influence. But the 
great cause seems to me deeper. You are suffer 
ing from the hostility which subsists between 
your present state of society and the intelligence, 
the moral sentiments and general improvement of 
the people. New and great ideas are stirring 
among you, which find little congenial with then- 
selves in your institutions. That the general weil 
is the end of social institutions, is an old doctrine; 
but that the general weal is one and the same 
thing with the improvement and happiness of 
the mass of the people, has been very imperfectly 
understood.” 


It is the same with regard to religious ques 
tions. Miss Aikin deplores the little progress 
made by enlightened Dissent, and the dis 
couragement to the Unitarian party arising 
out of some partial church reforms, which have 
produced a re-action in favour of the Establish- 
ment. He replies, “You have not the spiri 
of religious form, of better religious institu. 
tions among you. Here is the root of the 
evil. Your people have no passion for Truth, 
no enthusiasm about high principles.” Hes 
never tired of insisting on the necessity of 
a moral revolution going deeper and aiming 
higher than any measure of merely political ot 
ecclesiastical reform—a revolution having its 
roots in a quickened sense of human brother 
hood. On all questions involving the well 
being of the labouring classes, his utterances 
come with a rush of sympathy and enthusiasm, 
which is in characteristic contrast with Mis 
Aikin’s conscientious adoption of Radical pn 
ciples. It is a hard matter with her to gé 
over the repulsion which “‘the rude manners 
trenchant tone and barbarous slang of the 
ordinary Radicals” have for her; while she 
finds strong bribes on the side of anciett 
privilege in the captivating manners of th 
aristocracy, the splendour that surrounds 
them, and (for she is very candid) the flatter 
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‘.¢ attention which her writings have some- 
times procured her from them. But she 
overcomes her prejudices, and boasts of being 
an “ardent reformer” in spite of herself. 
Nevertheless, she remains to the end of this 
correspondence a stanch champion of the aris- 
tocracy, and she is ever eager to defend the 
English nobility against the sweeping attacks 
of Dr. Channing. She insists on the re- 
fining influence upon society of their traditions 
of grace and courtesy with a warmth and 
frequency which make us a little uneasy for 
her republican zeal. She will not hear of class 
exclusiveness, there is no such thing in Eng- 
land—at least, not more than consists with 
the fitness of things, and prevents one from 
asking one’s tailor to dinner, or one’s washer- 
woman to tea; class melts into class so 
gradually that there is nothing to prevent one 
from passing up or down according to one’s 
merits, and she assures her correspondent over 
and over again that it is merit, and not rank, 
that gets to the top. She even hints occa- 
sionally that Transatlantic manners would be 
none the worse for a little discipline in one of 
the aristocratic schools of the old world. But 
Dr. Channing is not to be corrupted; he 
evidently is a little afraid of the best society ; 
he has a fancy for free spontaneous intercourse 
with his fellows, and, somehow, he has got a 
notion that in aristocratic circles, too much 
self-restraint would be expected of him. He 
is much in earnest, and wants to carry his 
earnestness with him wherever he goes; and, 
unfortunately, Miss Aikin let out long ago 
that too much seriousness in select circles 
was apt to procure a man the reputation of a 
bore. But he is large-minded enough to think 
he might enjoy making a study of this super- 
latively well-bred society as “one of the 
phases of Humanity.” 

Towards the end of the correspondence we 
come upon a lively discussion of the relative 
merits of English and American women, and 
it is somewhat amusing to find Dr. Channing 
complaining that English women are too mas- 
culine, and Miss Aikin trying to persuade 
him that his own countrywomen would be the 
better for a freer and more independent life. 

We regret that Mrs. Le Breton has not put 
a little more biographical detail into her 
Preface. As the interest of the letters is 
mainly personal, it would have been heightened 
bya slight picture of the outward lives of the 
correspondents. We are tempted to quote 
from a letter of Dr. Channing a passage which 
may serve as a companion picture to the bit 
of mental autobiography already given of Miss 
Aikin, 

“Life has been an improving gift from my 
youth; and one reason I believe to be that my 
youth was not a happy one. I look back to no 
bright dawn of life which gradually ‘faded into 
common day.’ The light which I now live in 
tose at a later period. A rigid domestic discipline, 
sanctioned by the times,—gloomy views of religion, 
—the selfish passions,—collisions with companions 
Pethaps worse than myself, — these and other 
things darkened my boyhood. Then came altered 
circumstances—dependence, unwise and excessive 
labour for independence, and the symptoms of the 
Weakness and disease which have followed me 
through life. Amidst this darkness it pleased 
God that the light should rise. The work of 
spiritual regeneration, the discovery of the supreme 
good, of the great and glorious end of life, aspi- 
tations after truth and virtue, which are pledges 
aud beginnings of immortality, the consciousness 





of something divine within me—these began, 
faintly indeed, and through many struggles and 
sufferings have gone on.” 


In the same letter he dwells on his delight 
in the beauties of nature, and speaks of his 
joy in life as undiminished by weakness and 
disease, and the curtailment of his active 
usefulness. The pleasures of contemplation 
remain to him, and to be “a spiritual being, 
to have the power of thought, of virtue, of 
disinterestedness, progress without end,” this 
has long seemed to him an infinite good. 

His last letter to Miss Aikin is dated June 12, 
1842. In August she wrote to him, but 
there is (at any rate in this volume) no answer 
to her letter, and he died in the following 
October. 








MARSHAL GROUCHY, 
Mémoires du Maréchal de Grouchy. Par Le 


Marquis de Grouchy. Tome Troisiéme. 
(Paris, Dentu.) 


THE second volume brings us down to the 
autumn of 1808, when General Grouchy quitted 
the army of Spain, in order to try and re- 
establish his health by drinking the waters of 
Baréges. He was by no means anxious to 
return to the Peninsula, and succeeded in get- 
ting himself struck off the strength of the 
forces employed in that country: but he 
was destined to enjoy only a short period 
of repose, for on the 17th of November the 
Minister of War wrote to inform him that he 
had been appointed to the army of Italy. On 
his arrival, he received command of a division 
of dragoons, which, as was often the case in 
the army of Napoleon, consisted of but a 
single brigade. In the first operations of the 
campaign of 1809 Grouchy took no part, and 
we only refer to them to show how constantly 
inaccurate M. Thiers is in treating of military 
affairs. Without examining the false gloss 
which that eloquent military novelist puts on 
the battle of Sacile, it will be sufficient if we 
remark that M. Thiers casts some of the blame 
for the loss of that battle on the shoulders of 
Vignolle, who, according to him, was Eugéne’s 
chief of the staff on the occasion. Now, as 
a matter of fact, Vignolie was in Germany at 
the time, and did not join the staff of Eugéne 
till forty days after the battle. The most 
discreditable circumstance connected with this 
affair is that M. Thiers, who had the error 
pointed out to him, never corrected it in sub- 
sequent editions. Indeed, it is well understood 
that he never corrects his errors, however 
thoroughly they may be exposed. 

To return to the history of the campaign. 
After the victory of Sacile the Archduke John 
committed the great fault of not following up 
his advantage, and, after remaining eight days 
on the Livenza, placed his troops in canton- 
ments, as if the war were already at an end. 
This inconceivable inactivity on the part of 
his adversary gave Eugéne time to mature 
his arrangements for assuming the offensive. 
As a preparation, he reconstituted his army 
into right, and left, wings, centre, and reserve. 
In this new organization the command of all 
the cavalry was conferred upon Grouchy, and 
on the 7th of May he received orders to place 
himself on the track of the enemy, and ascer- 
tain if the retreat—to which the latter had 
been forced by Eugéne’s vigorous offensive— 
was by the county of Goritz or by the road of 





Villach. The reports sent in by him afford 
interesting reading, especially as they furnish 
a proof of how greatly modified the action of 
cavalry has been by the improvements in 
fire-arms. We learn that near the Piave two 
squadrons attacked some Austrian infantry 
in “the different clearings of a wood,” and, 
as the result of repeated charges, captured 
about 150 prisoners. In the present day the 
cavalry would, under such circumstances, have 
been simply annihilated. After the battle of 
Raab, on the 14th of June, the 8th regiment 
of Chasseurs & Cheval came up with the 
enemy’s rear-guard, and— 

“Having at its head General Saline, precipi- 
tated itself on the squares of infantry which 
were formed in front of the village, broke them, 
and made nearly 4,000 men lay down their arms. 
Unfortunately, the 8th not being supported suf~ 
ficiently closely by the other corps of this division, 
the Austrians resumed their muskets and fired upon 
the 8th, which was only able to carry off what it 
had taken at first, but, nevertheless, preserved 
several hundreds of prisoners, among whom was 
a Major-General, and collected more than 1,500 
muskets, twelve drums, and other military tro- 
phies.” 

At the battle of Wagram Grouchy played 
an important part with his cavalry, as also 
during the subsequent pursuit, which, as usual, 
he conducted with an admirable mixture of 
audacity and prudence. On the conclusion of 
peace, Grouchy obtained leave of absence, and 
was not again employed till February, 1812, 
when the Emperor appointed him to the 
command of the 3rd corps of cavalry, which 
consisted of three divisions. Of these one had . 
three and the other two brigades of two 
regiments each, the whole constituting a force 
of 10,000 men, 11,000 horses, and thirty light 
guns. Grouchy’s papers having been captured 
during the retreat from Moscow, his bio- 
grapher has at his disposal but little original 
material for an account of this portion of the 
General's career. We know, however, that he 
was actively employed throughout the cam- 
paign, and that at Borodino he made several 
charges, and received a bad contusion in the 
chest from the fragment of a shell. He 
recovered in time to accompany the army on 
its march to Kaluga, and during the retreat he, 
with his cavalry alone, fought the Russian . 
forces at Malojiarolslavetz. The day after the- 
action he was transferred to the command of 
the lst corps of cavalry. Towards the end of 
November, the cavalry being almost anni- 
hilated, all the officers who were still mounted. 
were united in a corps of four companies of 
150 men each. This body, designated the 
sacred squadron, and destined to form the 
Emperor's escort, was placed under the direct 
orders of Grouchy, “‘and under the superior 
orders of Murat.” It soon, however, dis- 
appeared, owing to the deaths of the horses ;. 
and the Emperor having proceeded to Paris, 
Grouchy, who was left without functions, 
returned to his home, reaching his family in 
December. He remained for some time very 
ill from the fatigues of the campaign and his 
wounds, and when in February, 1813, he was 
nominated to the command of the 3rd corps 
of cavalry, he was still unable to mount a 
horse. Under these circumstances, he begged 
that he might be appointed to an infantry 
instead of a cavalry corps. For sole answer, 
he received intimation that he had been 
placed on the non-active, or half-pay list, 
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Harsh as this decision was, Grouchy knew his 
master too well to protest. Eugéne, however, 
hearing that he was unemployed, wrote from 
Milan to ask that Grouchy might be appointed 
.to the command of a corps in the army of 
Italy. To this application no reply was 
votithisafed. Eugéne again addressed the 
Emperor, and again without result. In 
October, Grouchy, hearing of the disaster of 
Leipzig, and foreseeing an invasion of France, 
asked to be employed in any manner the 
Emperor might think best. Napoleon, then 
recollecting the Viceroy’s letters, ordered 
Grouchy to join the army of Italy; but not 
long.after, the Emperor, feeling that he would 
have need of his best officers on the frontier of 
France, named the General Commander-in- 
Chief of the Cavalry of the “ Grande Armée.” 
His command comprised five cavalry corps 
d’armée, but was more imposing in name than 
reality. Many of the regiments were pro- 
visional, and the total effective was not more 
than between seven and eight thousand men. 
He hastened to his post on the banks of the 
Rhine, which river, in the beginning of 
January, was crossed by the Allies. From 
that time till the battle of Craone, at which he 
was severely wounded, Grouchy was employed 
in’ delicate and difficult operations under most 
discouraging circumstances. He displayed un- 
tiring energy, much skill, extreme vigilance, and 
a mingled audacity and prudence which must 
win him the admiration of all soldiers. We 
question, indeed, whether any officer has ever 
shown himself superior to Grouchy as com- 
mander of the cavalry of a retreating and 
partially-demoralized army. His fidelity to 
his harsh and ungrateful master, moreover, 
was above all praise, and stood in favourable 
contrast with the conduct of many other officers 
-of rank in the French army during 1814, and 
with his own conduct to Louis the Sixteenth. In 
fact, we consider this the brightest and most 
creditable portion of Grouchy’s life. We should 
much like to follow him through the spring of 
1814, for his reports throw light on the ope- 
rations of the campaign, but we cannot spare 
space for an essay on this subject. We, however, 
strongly recommend every student of military 
history, particularly if he be an officer of cavalry, 
to read this portion of Grouchy’s memoirs. 
Having, as we have mentioned, received at 
Craone a wound,—his fourteenth,—the General 
proceeded to Paris to be cured. The Restoration 
soon followed, and one of the first acts of the 
infatuated Bourbons was, in defiance of the 
promise that all rights and positions should 
be recognized, to deprive Grouchy of his post 
of Colonel General of Chasseurs. He remon- 
strated in respectful terms against this treat- 
ment, but the only answer he received was an 
-order to withdraw to his estates. He protested 
that he was, in fact, the victim of a /ettre de 
cachet, and, from fear of public opinion, the 
order for his banishment to the provinces was 
revoked ten days after its issue. Nay, more, 
Grouchy was, by successive decrees, nominated 
Member of the Council General of the De- 
partment of Calvados and First Inspector 
General of Chasseurs and Lancers. Grouchy, 
however, declined to fulfil the functions 
allotted to him. 

When the news of Napoleon’s landing 
arrived, Grouchy, notwithstanding his bad 
treatment, remembered that, as member of 
the order of St. Louis, he had taken the oath 





of fidelity to Louis the Eighteenth, and hast- 
ened to Paris in order to offer his services. 
He was badly received by the Duke of Berri, 
who had assumed the direction of military 
affairs, and informed in terms little courteous 
that he had been tardy in presenting himself, 
and’ that the king had no occasion for his 
services. He, nevertheless, did not attend at 
the Tuileries when Napoleon re-entered that 
palace on the 20th of March. The Emperor 
remarked his absence, summoned him to 
his side, and, having obtained his adhesion, 
appointed him a few days later to the com- 
mand of the 7th and 19th military divisions, 
where the Duke of Angouléme, at the head of 
some regiments who remained faithful to the 
white flag and a body of volunteers, threatened 
to give some trouble. We care not to linger 
over this episode of the hundred days, though 
at one time the royalist movement appeared 
likely to hamper the hands of Napoleon. It 
is sufficient to say that Grouchy arrived at 
Lyons on the 2nd of April, and, though he 
found himself almost without troops, so well 
did he manage, that on the 9th of the same 
month the Duke of Angouléme was a prisoner 
in his hands. For reward, Grouchy obtained 
the baton of Marshal. Here it is worth 
while pausing for a moment, to show what 
light the book before us throws on a piece of 
history which has hitherto been somewhat 
obscure. We refer to the intentions of 
Napoleon towards the Duke of Angouléme. 
When Grouchy was first ordered to proceed to 
the South for the purpose of operating against 
that Prince, Davoust, then Minister of War, 
gave the General “letters of service and other 
secret instructions to the effect that he was to 
bring before military commissions, and cause 
to be pitilessly shot, all the partisans of the 
Duke of Angouléme who could be seized.” 
Grouchy, disgusted at these instructions, 
hurried to the Emperor, and declared that 
the instructions were so repugnant to him 
that he could not undertake to carry them 
out,— 

“The Emperor took the secret instructions 
of the Prince of Eckmuhl, ran through them 
impatiently, threw them on the ground with indig- 
nation, and said to the General, ‘ What I wish is to 
preserve the south of France from the horrors of a 
civil war, and not to kindle the torches of it by 
covering it with scaffolds. ...I have driven the 
king out of France ; I wished to do the same with 
the Duke of Angouléme ; but no, do what you can 
to make him prisoner, and retain him until I give 
fresh orders with respect to him. I will endeavour 
to exchange him for Marie Louise. However, 
treat him with all the consideration which great 
misfortunes command, and which is due to his 
rank. Let no insult be offered him ; let him be 
respected by all, and, above all, let not a hair of 
his head be touched. Grouchy, your head shall 
answer for it.’ ” 

When, however, the Duke was about to fall 
into his hands, Grouchy began to distrust the 
Emperor, chiefly from the fact that the latter 
had sent one of his aides-de-camp to the scene 
of operations. Consequently, Grouchy, by 
delaying the march of one of his columns, and 
by taking himself the longest road to the place 
where the capitulation was to occur, gave the 
Duke the chance of escaping. The latter, 
however, failed to profit by the opportunity. 
Subsequently, dreading lest the Emperor 
should make the Duke of Angouléme undergo 
the fate of the Duc d Enghien, Grouchy told 





the Duke’s life were in danger he would him. 
self promote his escape. 

The most interesting portion of the book 
before us is that which relates to Grouchy’s 
share in the Waterloo campaign, and all the 
details of his conduct on this occasion ar 
given with minute detail by the Marshal; 
grandson. Grouchy was appointed by the 
Emperor Commander-in-Chief of the cavalry, 
and on the 5th of June he quitted Paris 
to establish his head-quarters at Laon, his 
corps being scattered about in different cap. 
tonments. When Napoleon arrived on the 
12th, the first question he asked was, whether 
the cavalry was, in accordance with orders 
issued by him several days previously, 
already on the Sambre. Grouchy replied that 
he had been left entirely without directions by 
the Major-General, Soult. The Emperor 
ordered that the cavalry should be at once 
brought up to the frontier. The result of the 
delay was, however, that the cavalry had to 
make forced marches, and reached the rendez 
vous on the 15th, in an exhausted state, 
Col. Chesney combats the idea, entertained by 
many, that, as a major-general, Soult was 
very inferior to Berthier, and that owing to 
this inferiority many matters went wrong in 
the French army. It is certain, however, that 
in this instance Soult was guilty of either 
gross carelessness or treachery, for the orders 
above alluded to are to be found in the Major. 
General’s letter-book, yet they never reached 
their destination. 

On the 16th of June, Grouchy was placed 
in command of the right wing of the army, 
Ney being entrusted with that of the left wing, 
the Emperor keeping only the Guard under 
his immediate directions. The battle of 
Ligny having been won, the Marshal, towards 
9 o'clock of the evening, seeing the Prus- 
sians in retreat, caused them to be charged by 
his cavalry, holding himself ready to push on, 
persuaded that Napoleon was going to launch 
him in pursuit of the enemy. The Emperor, 
however, had quitted the field without send- 
ing orders to his right wing. The Marshal 
followed him to Fleurus, more than a league 
in rear of Ligny ; but, to his great astonish- 
ment, instead of receiving orders, he was 
desired to wait till the morrow for instructions. 
It seems that Napoleon was ill and asleep, 
and his staff dared not awaken him. Had he 
been still the general of Arcola, Marengo, and 
Austerlitz, such courtierlike obsequiousness 
would not have been exhibited. But if the 
Emperor was ill, his Major-General was in 
good health; but not an order, not even a word 
of counsel, did Soult at this critical moment 
give Grouchy, who, nevertheless, though left 
entirely without directions, and unable to 
induce by the most earnest solicitations the 
staff to awaken the Emperor, on his own respon- 
sibility despatched officers to the commanders 
of the light cavalry to order them to send re 
connoissances in different directions. Conse 
quently, Exelmans proceeded to the north, in 
the direction of Gembloux ; and Pajol to the 
east, on the Namur road, with Teste’s division 
attached. At daybreak, Grouchy mounted 
his horse, and repaired to the Imperial head- 
quarters. Soult still refused to awaken 
Napoleon, though Grouchy strongly urged 
him to do so. Neither would Soult take it 
upon himself to issue any orders, Till 8 
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being allowed to slip by, remained in the 
anteroom. At that hour, he was informed 
that he was to accompany the Emperor to the 
field of battle. The inspection of the scene 
of the recent combat was long, and it was not 
till 1 p.m. that Napoleon ordered Grouchy to 
pursue the Prussians, and complete their 
defeat, never losing sight of them, winding up 
with these words, ‘“‘ You will correspond with 
me by a paved road.” In order to make his 
meaning quite clear, the Emperor indicated 
with his hand the road from Namur to 
Quatre Bras. Grouchy pointed out that the 
Prussians were already from fifteen to sixteen 
hours ahead ; that the French troops, being 
much scattered on the plain, could not quickly 
be set in motion ; that some of them had dis- 
mounted their muskets in order to clean them ; 
that others had gone out foraging; that he, 
Grouchy, wasnotstrong enough with only 32,000 
men, to oblige Blucher to change the direction 
of his march, considering that the latter had 
from 80,000 to 100,000 men, who evidently 
were not disorganized; and, finally, that 
it would be imprudent to remove the right 
wing from the circle of impending operations. 
Napoleon would, however, listen to no objec- 
tions, and enforced his first orders in these 
words :—“ Marshal, proceed towards Namur, 
for, according to all probabilities, it is on the 
Meuse that the Prussians are retiring. It is 
then in this direction that you will find them, 
and that you ought to march.” It is evident, 
therefore, that Grouchy was not responsible for 
the delay in pursuing the beaten Prussians, or 
for the vicious direction given to the right 
wing, and that he did all that in him lay to 
prevent these two mistakes. As to his respon- 
sibility for subsequent events, a mass.of evidence 
given in this book clearly shows that Grouchy 
honestly carried out the positive orders of the 
Emperor, and that he did all he could to 
accelerate the march of the right wing. 
Between 11 and 12 a cannonade, gradually 
increasing in intensity, began to be heard. 
It soon became apparent that Napoleon, as had 
been expected, was giving battle to the English, 
and several of his generals, especially Gérard, 
urged the Marshal to proceed at once to the 
Emperor's assistance. Grouchy objected—firstly, 
that Napoleon had warned him that he was 
about to attack Wellington ; secondly, that the 
cannonade seemed to come from a spot six or 
seven leagues from Sart 4 Wallain, that there 
were no practicable roads, especially for 
artillery, and that, consequently, he would not 
arrive in time to take part in the action; thirdly, 
that he had received positive instructions not to 
lose sight of the Prussians, should he have 
come up with them. In addition to these con- 
vincing arguments, we may add that his 
advanced guard was already committed to a 
combat which it would be difficult to break 
of; that a flank march in the presence of 
equal, if not superior, Prussian forces would 
have been a rash undertaking; and, finally, 
that a large number of Grouchy’s troops were 
still some distance in rear. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we maintain that no blame can 
possibly be attached to Grouchy for his 
conduct on the 18th of June. M. Thiers 
thinks otherwise ; but M. Thiers, in spite of 
his pretensions, is incapable of forming a 
judgment on military operations, and, besides, 
8 so thoroughly dishonest, when writing 
on matters with which the glory of the 





French nation is concerned, that he is 
completely untrustworthy. Col. Chesney’s 
Waterloo lectures establish this fact, and in the 
book before us M. Thiers’ imaginative powers 
and practice of suppressing and garbling are 
exposed in the most merciless but convincing 
manner. M. Thiers is an eloquent and attractive 
author ; but he has no higher sense of the 
obligations of truth than his idol, the first 
Napoleon, and his ‘ Consulat et Empire’ is 
no more history than the novels of Walter 
Scott. We blush to think that at any time 
his volumes should have been read for instruc- 
tion or looked upon as an authority. 

The importance of the subject has caused .us 
already to extend our review beyond the 
limits which we had marked out for ourselves, 
yet we have necessarily left untouched much 
that is of the highest interest, and we must 
now hurry to a conclusion. We would, how- 
ever, draw attention to the fact that Grouchy 
displayed in the retreat from Wavre, by 
which he saved the whole of the right wing of 
the army, the highest qualities of a general, 
and in the subsequent events a loyalty to a 
falling dynasty which does him great honour. 
Too few of his brother Marshals imitated his 
example. Yet these were men who had been 
overwhelmed with rewards by Napoleon, while 
Grouchy had certainly rather his usefulness 
and his services to thank for his gradual ad- 
vancement than the favour of the Emperor. 
Soult, as soon as he knew of the abdication of 
his master, made a pretext of ill health to 
withdraw from the army, leaving to Grouchy 
the charge of rallying it ; while Davoust, the 
Minister of War, purposely threw obstacles in 
the Marshal’s way, and at length openly urged 
him to declare for the Bourbons. Certainly 
the officers of France have little reason to pique 
themselves on their loyalty to any dynasty. 








The Chronological Sequence of the Coins of 
Syracuse. By Barclay V. Head. (J. R. 
Smith.) 

A MONOGRAPH on the coins of any ancient 
city of high repute, if successfully executed, 
is sure to have its interest, the more so as 
its story can be much more readily followed 
than is the case where the monuments of 
a whole dynasty are comprehended in one 
volume, for this generally involves the intro- 
duction of much extraneous matter, which 
cannot be wholly neglected, yet often has but 
a slender bearing on the main subject of the 
work. To describe the memorials of one city, 
as Miiller has done of one monarch, Alexander 
the Great, is to perform a service that is 
likely to be more acceptable to the general 
reader than a prolonged essay (for instance) 
on the coinage of Macedonia, in which the 
prominent figure of Alexander would be neces- 
sarily mixed up with much of very secondary 
interest. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. Head has 
done wisely in selecting as the subject of 
his researches the illustration of the coinage 
of a city with which so much of our early 
reading makes us all more or less familiar. 
Moreover, as every numismatist well knows, 
it would be impossible to find any ancient 
town whose monumental remains appeal to us 
more directly than do those of Syracuse, whe- 
ther we look at the antiquity of the earliest 
specimens that have come down to us, the 





remarkable personages who are recalled by 
them to our memory, the length of the period 
over which the coinage extends, or the exquisite 
beauty of the specimens of the period of its 
finest art. Syracuse alone presents us with 
a perfect epitome of Greek art; indeed, we 
have before us all but its incunabula, together 
with each successive stage of its development, 
till all individual expression is obliterated by 
Roman centralization. Two or three well- 
selected specimens of each period of Syracusan 
art, as exhibited on its coins, would give 
any student a clear insight into the progress 
of Greek art from its birth to its death. It 
is, indeed, a happy accident of the position 
of the Sicilian city, or of the skill of its rulers 
(for be it remembered, that the great Cartha- 
ginian invasion was nearly coincident .with 
that of Xerxes of Eastern Greece, and was by 
many suspected of having been connected with 
it), that the Punic influences so long prevalent 
in other parts of the island seem to have 
affected her but slightly, if at all. Anyhow, 
they did not avail to destroy, scarcely even to 
modify, the purity of the Greek style repre- 
sented on her coins. 

How completely the coinage of Syracuse 
forms a cyclopedia of Greek art, may be seen 
by the barest reference to Mr. Head’s work, 
in which the coins of that city are arranged 
under no less than fifteen distinct heads, from 
the time of the Geomoroi or Gamoroi (the 
land-apportioned), who had resisted Hippo- 
crates of Gela towards the close of the sixth 
century B.c., down to the Roman conquest, 
about B.c. 212. In this catalogue all Greek 
numismatic art is represented, excepting the 
Ionian coinage attributed dubiously to Crossus, 
and certainly as old, if not older than he. 
Of these fifteen periods, we may, perhaps, 
indicate those of the tyrants Gelon and 
Hieron, among the earlier ones, and those of 
Hieron the Second and Queen Philistis, among 
the later, as the most interesting. At the 
same time, it is but right to say, that the 
brightest efforts of Greek art unquestionably 
coincide with the periods when the people 
were free, during the democratic government 
that intervened between B.c. 466 and Bc. 406. 
This period is memorable as that of the highest 
efforts of sculpture at Athens, under Pericles 
and Pheidias; and Syracuse, we may well 
believe, although Dorian in origin and feeling, 
appreciated, perhaps more than any other city, 
the greatness of the works achieved by her 
Athenian rivals. 

With Mr. Head’s treatment of his subject 
we have every reason to be satisfied. He had 
an extended range to occupy, and he has done 
this succinctly and clearly; moreover, we 
believe the attributions he has proposed, and 
the relative dates he has suggested, will be 
generally accepted. On one point, however, 
we differ from him, in that we hold the female 
head on the pentecontalitra of Gelon the First 
to be that of Artemis (see Pind. Pyth. 2. 7), 
not that of Nike. The idea of Victory is suffi- 
ciently supported by the winged figure flying 
above the Triga; and besides, we readily 
accept the view first enounced by the Duc 
de Luynes, that the lion on the reverse refers 
to the crowning incident of the life of Gelon, 
his great victory over the Carthaginians at 
Himera. 

We ought to add that Mr. Head’s work is 
illustrated and adorned by fifteen beautiful 
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plates of Syracusan coins, executed by the 
new autotype process, which alone is com- 
petent to give the un-numismatic reader an 
adequate idea of the excellence of these small 
but lovely relics of antiquity. We have here 
nature represented to us by nature’s means, 
without the intervention of well-intended but 
too often spiritless drawings, ruined, as the 
best of these are sure to be, by lithographers, 
who have no practical acquaintance with the 
objects they are called upon to engrave. 








The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne, 
now first Collected. With Illustrative Notes 
and a Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. 
(Pearson.) 

THESE two volumes will be welcome to the 

admirers of the old English drama, as curiosi- 

ties rather than for their merits. In the in- 
troductory Memoir, Glapthorne is described 
as “one of the least known of the great school 
of Elizabethan dramatists”; but the wisely 
cautious writer of the Memoir immediately 
adds, “strictly speaking, he can scarcely be 
said to belong to that company at all”; which 
is still short of the truth, for Glapthorne was 

a writer in the latter half of Charles the First, 

and was born in the reign of James. He is, 

in manner and style, said to resemble Shirley, 
from whom Glapthorne is as distinct as Tupper 
from Tennyson. “Respecting the life of 

Glapthorne,” we are told, “ nothing is known 

with certainty.” More certainly, nothing is 

known at all. Glapthorne’s works, here and 

there, give evidence of an educated and a 

generally well-read man. Because Alexander 

Gill, one of the masters of St. Paul’s School, 

prefixed some commendatory Latin verses to 

Glapthorne’s rhymed tragedy of ‘ Albertus 

Wallenstein,’ an inference is too readily drawn 

that the dramatist was a pupil in that institu- 

tion ; and because there was a “‘ George Glap- 
thorne, of Wittlesey, in the Isle of Ely, 

Esquire,” it is suggested that Henry Glap- 

thorne was of the same family! The editor of 

these volumes prints “A brief Relation of the 

Proceedings before his Highness Councel con- 

cerning the Petitioners of the Isle of Ely, 

against George Glapthorne, Esquire, to take 
away the false report that is made touching 
the same, and that the truth may plainly 
appear.” The editor styles this document 

‘interesting and curious in itself,” which it 

undoubtedly is. The truth which plainly 

appears in it is, that the Isle of Ely ‘squire 
was an irreclaimable profligate, and that the 

Isle of Ely “wenches,” married and single, 

were made to match him. This unblushing 

pot-tosser and libertine, the editor thinks he 
may “fairly conjecture ” to be the dramatist’s 
brother. He says, “‘we have abundant in- 
ternal evidence that Henry Glapthorne was 

a man of the most exquisite refinement”; but, 

to be sure, on the other hand, “of oaths, of 

drinking, and of wenching there is certainly 

a fair proportion in Glapthorne’s plays.” A 

fair proportion? The plays consist of little 

else, where they are intelligible. Of plot in 
the comedies there is little or none ; the gentle- 
men are all of the George Glapthorne type— 
ultra-blackguards ; and the ladies are as know- 
ing and accommodating as the hussies to whom 
the ’squire made love in the Isle of Ely, Every- 
where the worst side of human nature is put 
forward, not as censurable, but as a matter for 





mirth. Courage, the honour of man, virtue, 
the honour of women, are subjects for scoffing 
at. The boys who acted the women’s cha- 
racters were in fine training for the most 
crapulous profligacy, and the grown-up players 
were as masters in the art. 

Glapthorne, however, was not merely a 
dramatist. He began his poetical career in 
1639 with a little volume of ‘Poéms,’ pre- 
ceded by a dedication to Jerome (Weston), Earl 
of Portland, son of the Lord High Treasurer. 
The young writer has not fingers stout enough 
to sweep the lyre, but he scatters the incense 
of flattery with reckless profusion and affected 
modesty. ‘“ My motive, sir,” says Glapthorne 
to this coronetted Nobody, “to this audacious 
errour is only the pretence of my respective 
dutie.” His “ Muse aspires to no other Fame 
than your allowance. Nor,” he concludes, 
“can my selfe atchieve a greater quiet to my 
soule, nor ayme a higher glorie, than to see my 
selfe by your free acceptance of this triviall 
Sacrifice rank’d among the humblest honourers 
of your Name and Family.” Glapthorne thus 
knew, in his earliest days, how to bid for the 
“‘ dedicatory fee” which poet then expected 
from patron, and which varied from three 
guineas (which would pay for a tavern frolic) 
to twenty, which would go, in part, to quiet 
the poet’s tailor for the next half year. 

“‘ Dedications” belong to a history of lite- 
rature. The subject, indeed, has not been 
altogether neglected ; but we recommend those 
who are working in that groove not to neglect 
Glapthorne’s. He was bold enough at first, 
but he grew even in boldness. His ‘ Hol- 
lander’ is presented “to the great hope of 
growing noblenesse”—a knight, Sir Thomas 
Fuller; “the knowledge of whose still in- 
creasing virtue has begot in all men love, in 
me admiration.” The play is “an Ambassa- 
dour from the rest of my faculties, to informe 
you how much devotion the whole province 
of my Soule payes to your worth and goodnes.” 
A hawk or a horse might have better pleased 
this knightly paragon ; but Glapthorne observes 
that “‘a Booke (as it is my best inheritance) is 
the most magnificent sacrifice my zeale can 
offer.” The dedication of ‘Wit in a Con- 
stable,’ to Thomas, Lord Wentworth, 1639, a 
year before that man of “ Heroicke Nature” was 
advanced to the Earldom of Stafford, is higher 
pitched than the homage to the knight. The 
Lord’s noble attributes are so multitudinous 
that the poet is bewildered, and the Lord’s 
“ humblest honourer” dedicates his play to his 
lordship’s general—rather than any particular 
—goodness! Worthy Will Murrey, “of his 
Majesties Bed-chamber,” has his “ noble name 
betrayed to the patronage” of ‘ Albertus Wal- 
lenstein,’ an “ audacious crime”; and Murrey 
is proclaimed “the great example of vertue 
and true Mecenas of Liberall Arts.” Glapthorne 
does not sell himself to such a slavery as 
flattery ; nevertheless, he dedicates his ‘ Ladies 
Priviledge’ to Sir Frederick Cornwallis, as “to 
the true Example of Heroicke Vertue.” It is 
refreshing to descend from this empyrean to 
the dedication of ‘ Whitehall, and other Poems,’ 
to a fellow-poet, who had not a pistole where- 
with to pay a dedication fee: “To my noble 
Friend and Gossip, Captaine Richard Love- 
lace.” It is something in Glapthorne’s bio- 
graphy that he was the friend and gossip of 
the most disinterested of Cavaliers,—the author 
of the deathless lines ‘To Althea.’ 





In the ‘Poéms,’ Glapthorne by no means 
dazzles us. He airs his learning, shows hoy 
extensively he must have read, and loads con. 
temporary folk beneath classical allusions, as 
if Propertius and Tibullus were fashionable 
poets, and their echoes were to be imitated 
on the Mall. His ultra-Royalism is ever to 
the fore. “Upon the Duke of York his Birth. 
night at Richmond,” the poet says, among 
other wild things,— 

—— this night has hurld 

In stead of darknesse, gladnesse ore the world, 
The chief personage of the ‘ Poéms,’ however, 
is Lucinda, whom the editor is inclined to 
take for a real personage, without other 
warrant than a bard’s imaginings. In the 
lines “ Upon the first sight of her Beautie,” 
he tells— 

—the wild Indian that with prostrate brest 

Adores the Sun-rise in the gorgeous East, 

His labour ’s lost ! 
Lucinda is described as audacious and 
amorous poets of the time loved to describe or 
fancy the whole anatomy of their nymphs, 
Imagination runs riot in describing the visible; 
it rushes far more riotously into descriptions 
of the unseen. Glapthorne has all this 
insane wildness, and even can pluck a simile 
out of Scripture, and show, in a new revelation, 
that Lucinda is “the tree of Life,” by whicha 
ready way may be found to “the long-lost 
Paradise.” In other respects the exaggeration 
of the use of epithets plunges into the n- 
diculous, and we find modern burlesque. 
writers out-burlesqued by Glapthorne, when 
he says, on Lucinda asleep, and expressly on 
her exquisite breath, that— 

——dull Sleep, like to the Nightman, must 

By stealth enjoy it. 
Perhaps the lady, if she really existed, was 
ill pleased with his more audaciously expressed 
homage. In the lines “To Lucinda, revolted 
from him,” he, in return, descends to taunts 
that her beauty would never have been 
known but for his proclamation of it, and to 
boasting of favours that should have brought 
upon him all the canes and horsewhips that 
manly arms could lay on him about Whitehall 
and St. James’s. 

The poems and the plays have a certain 
especial value in the way they illustrate the 
general manners and customs of the time 
In a Prologue ‘To a reviv'd Vacation Play, 
we are told why country families came up to 
town :— 

The Countrey Gentlemen come but to Town 

For their own bus’nesse sake, to carry down 

A sad Sub-pena, or a fearfull Writ 

For their poor neighbour, not for love of Wit. 

Their comely Madams too come up to see 

New Fashions, or to buy some Raritie 

For their young Son and Heir, and only stay 

Till by their Sheepshearing they ’r call’d away. 

The Courtiers too are absent, who had wont 

To buy your Wares on trust, they ’r gone to hunt 

The nimble Buck i’ th’ Countrey ; and conceive, 

They give you Int’rest, if you but receive 

A haunch of Ven’son, or if they supplie 

Your Wives trim Churching with a Red-Deer Pie. 


In ‘ White-Hall’ we have further illustre 
tions. The Royalist sentiment overflows it 
every line. When Henry left it and life, ther 
were to be seen 

The thronging stars striving to make him place 
Among their weaker fires. 
Under Eliza’s rule, Whitehall 


did groan under the unvallued weight 
Of spoils cast on me in that Eighty Eight! 
* + + * 
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Through my large Lobbies : then those sons of chine 
And pith, the Guard carowsd black Iacks of wine. 
* * = * * 


The Lords then in their native habit went, 
Which was as comely as magnificent. 

The Ladies then their genuine beauties ware, 
Ignorant of the imposture of false haire : 

Nor did they their owne red and white attaint 
With that foule treason against Nature, paint. 


And so the picture of Whitehall is portrayed 
till Charles's absence, in the disturbed times, 
caused it to be closed; when, says the 


poet ——death now inhabits here, 
And a continued dulnesse, now instead 
Of those soft measures which so oft were led 
Over my spacious floores there does intrude 
Its meager selfe, that nothing solitude. 


The plays abound with similar descriptive 
touches. Lady Yellow, in ‘The Hollander,’ 
assures Sir Martin 

I doe not weare (though its common among Ladies) 

My face ith’ day-time only, and at night 

Put off the painted visor, this haire beleive it, 

Was never shop-ware. 


Of male fashions, Sconce asks, “ Doe they 
walk in Coat gilt, or all a mode in Dun- 
kirke cloaks?” And a servant remarks to 
an awkward gallant, “You should have 
kiss'd her, as the Court fashion is, upon 
the cheeke.” A capacious wine-cup is praised 
for being ‘‘ as deepe as Fleet Street Conduit” ; 
and a then new (and now obsolete) con- 
veyance is alluded to in the words: “The 
Dutch younker tooke her up into a, what doe 
you call it, a Sedan.” The inn, “ Pindar of 
Wakefield,” near ‘‘ Pancridge,” as St. Pancras 
was called, is denounced for its poor liquor ; 
girls are spoken of, “such as are at Cambridge, 
handsome as Peg Larkin” ; anda young fellow 
is warned lest he be taken for “some Itine- 
rant scholler,” liable to be “whipt by th’ 
Statute.” People then went to see “ Lincolnes 
Inne fieldes built” ; and some city wives eat 
custards and “perpetuall White broth, sent 
from the Lord Mayors or Shriefes feast.” 
Fried plum-pudding was a dish for breakfast. 
A new word in use then is thus indicated 
in ‘Wit in a Constable’ :—‘‘He’s a wit, a 
very wit, or as the modernes term it, a sparke.” 
It was a city fashion to have “a woman 
butler,” and a general one for the waiting 
woman of the family to be “in love with the 
spruce chaplaine.” 


In illustrations similar to those above 
quoted Glapthorne’s comedies abound. In 
comedy and tragedy alike he is apt to run 
into the most absurd heroics. When he is 
sentimental, his sentiment, or rather senti- 
mentality, expands into a compound of ser- 
mon on divinity and lecture on natural history, 
in which it is quite natural to him to drag in 
history universal, and to preach on the “some 
other things” which prolix and prosy ex- 
pounders usually add to the “ all things” with 
which their sermon is stuffed. Glapthorne 
is most amusing when he ventures on an 
imitation of Shakspeare : he is, of course, as 
unlike the original as possible. Few dramatic 
authors afford such small opportunity for quo- 
tation; yet we will not part from. this play- 
wright of the Stuart era without giving some 
Specimens. We must premise, however, that 
the editor of Mr. Pearson’s reprint has not 
always taken the trouble to correct misprints. 
Here is a pretty passage on books, from ‘ Wit 
in a Constable ’ :— 





Enter Hotprast, TRISTRAM. 

Hotp. Did you ere we departed from the Colledge 
Orelooke my library ? 

Taist. Yes sir, I spent two days in sorting Poets 

from Historians, 

As many nights in placing the divines 
On their own chayres, I meane their shelves, and then 
In separating Philosophers from those people 
That kill men with a license : your Physitians 
Cost me a whole dayes labour, and I finde sir, 
Although you tell me learning is immortall, 
The paper and the parchment, tis contayn’d in, 
Savors of much mortality. 

Hotp. I hope my bookes are all in health. 

Trist. In the same case the Mothes have left them, 

who have eaten more 

Authenticke learning then would richly furnish 
A hundred country pedants ; yet the wormes 
Are not one letter wiser. 

Ho tp. I have beene idle 
Since I came up from Cambridge, goe to my stationer 
And bid him send me Swarez Metaphysickes, 
Tolet de anima is new forth, 
So are Granadas commentaries on 
Primum fecunde Thome Aquinatis, 
Get me the Lyricke Poets. And—— 

Trist. I admire 
How he retaines these Authors names, of which 
He understands no sillable, ’twere better 
I bought the Authenticke Legend of Sir Bevis, 
Some six new Ballads and the famous Poems 
Writ by the learned waterman. 


There is so far a touch of Congreve in the 
above, inasmuch as the valet is as witty as, or 
more so than, his master. The extract below 
is from ‘The Ladies Priviledge,’ and rather 
cleverly paints the Englishman of the author's 
period :— 

Avorn. Your English 
Deserves as large applause, who to say truth, 
Out-drinks the Dutch, as is the common proverb, 

The Dutch-man drinks his buttons off, the English 
Doublet and all away, then marke their carriage : 
If two fall out and strike, and be by company 
Parted ; though one weares in his face the badge 
Of his dishonour, which excites him to 
As brave revenge, not daunts him: for he ’ll straight 
Call out his enemy to a single Duell, 
Scorning his life ; contemning the Lands lawes, 
Which doe forbid those combats, and ne’re part 
Till one be slaine, and the survivour sure 
As death to hang for ’t. 

FRANGIPAN. cellent, I love a man that cares 
not for hanging. 

Apor. Then to their further glory, which takes off 
All the disgrace of halter, they are sure 
Ere they be scarce cold, to be Chronicled 
In excellent new Ballads, which being sung 
Ith’ streets ’mong boyes and girles, Colliers, and Carmen, 
Are bought as great memorialls of their fames, 
Which to perpetuate, they are commonly stuck up 
With as great triumph in the tipling houses, 
As they were scutchions. 

Fran. Better: yet I’de give 
A hundred Ducats to be chronicled 
In such a historicall Canto : who composes them ? 

Avor. They have their speciall Poets for that purpose 
Such as still drinke small Beere, and so are apt 
To spit out lamentable stuffe : then for their cloathes 
They hate a cut domesticke, but imitate 
The French precisely gallants, weare their long 
Parisian Breeches, with five poynts at knees, 

Whose tagges concurring with their harmonious spurres 

Afford rare musicke ; then have they Doublets 

So short ith’ waste, they seeme as "twere begot 

Upon their Doublets by their Cloakes, which to save 
stuffe 

Are but a yeares growth longer than their skirts ; 

And all this magazine of device is furnish’d 

By your French Tayler. 


We must add that in the above extracts 
we have the best specimens of Glapthorne’s 
powers. There is nothing better in any of his 
published plays ; and judging by these, we are 
not much distressed at the idea that several of 
his dramas were never printed. 











EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
Lectures on the History of Education in Prussia 
and England, and on kindred Topics. _ By 

James Donaldson, LL.D. (Edinburgh, 

A. & C. Black.) 

Tus volume, containing less than 200 
pages, has an extensive range of topics. The 
first two lectures give outlines of a history of 
education in Prussia and England. The third 
lecture defines ‘the aim of primary education,” 
and the fifth maintains the thesis that “a 
science of education” exists. The fourth 
lecture has for its theme ‘The Relation of 
Universities to the Working Classes.’ 

Dr. Donaldson ascribes Prussian success in 
the education of the people to two main 
causes, of which the first is the supremacy of 
the State. The other cause is not so easily 
made clear to an English reader; for if we 
call it “a suppression or a subordination of 
dissent,” these words, though in one sense 
true, may suggest false notions. In 1864 
Prussia contained about 3} millions of children 
of the ages from five to fourteen, and of this 
number 2,938,679 were receiving instruction 
in public schools belonging to the two con- 
fessions, Evangelical (or Protestant) and Roman 
Catholic. It is obvious that this recognition 
by the State of only two confessions lessens 
the difficulty of national education in relation 
to religious belief. There is, indeed, a serious 
religious difficulty in Prussia; but it is not 
like our own here in England. Here, dif- 
ferences of belief are, to a great extent, repre- 
sented by external separations of sect from 
sect; there, great diversities of opinion are 
still included within the pale of one church, 
the Evangelical, which (as defined by the 
State) includes both the Lutheran and the 
Reformed. 

Excepting some special provisions made for 
Jews, all public schools are recognized by the 
Government as belonging either to the Pro- 
testant or to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
it is the general aim of the State to make 
religious differences subordinate to the develop- 
ment of a national education. In fact, this 
national education is regarded, in itself, as a 
religious duty belonging to the State. 

A long series of events must be noticed to 
explain how the State in Prussia has gained 
and maintained the supreme control of popular 
education. 

Of all those events the first and the most 
important was the Lutheran Reformation. 
Whatever he might have said at an earlier 
date, Luther, after the Peasants’ War, asserted 
boldly the supremacy of the State, and his 
teaching aided the Princes, who subsequently 
made themselves absolute in their several 
territories. They were de facto, even where 
they were not formally installed, rectors of 
universities, and here and there they founded 
schools (for example, “ the Princes’ Schools” in 
Saxony), and endowed them with the funds of 
suppressed convents. In these and other public 
schools the clergy, as represented by their 
consistory and acting in subjection to the 
State, held control over educational measures. 
The work thus undertaken by the Church was 
naturally treated with neglect at a time when 
theological controversy was almost the only 
form in which intellectual life had any exist- 
ence. Next followed the Thirty Years’ War, 
and of the work done by the Church a great 
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part was destroyed. Then poor weavers, 
tailors, and wheelwrights were elected as school- 


masters, but with an understanding that they 
might still carry on their several trades. In 
some places a schoolmaster might increase 
his income by keeping a wine-shop. At a 
later time, soldiers, worn out by service in the 
Seven Years’ War, were glad to accept the 
pittance granted to the teacher of poor 
children. His circumstances were (as Jean 
Paul says) “suited to his obscure profession !” 


“When Moses was preparing himself for his 
work, as the teacher of detach he fasted forty days. 
From that sublime example our Government de- 
Fives this conclusion: a man who would be the 
teacher of the rising generation must prove his 
capabilities by his endurance of starvation. A 
starving schoolmaster is, therefore, one of the 
normal features of our civilization.” 


Jean Paul’s bitter words may be fairly 
applied to the nineteenth as well as to the 
eighteenth century, to England as well as to 
Prussia. The pay of schoolmasters, even in 
Prussia, is mean. 

For her first reformatory movement in popu- 
lar education, Prussia was indebted to the 
Pietists, of whom high Lutherans and hard 
Rationalists have spoken so contemptuously. 
Spener was called “‘ the founder of the Pietists,” 
though there was nothing that was either 
original or heterodox in any of his doctrines. 
His follower, Francke, founded (1698) an 
Orphan Home at Glaucha, near Halle. That 
institution has flourished and expanded, so 
that Glaucha may now be described as a town 
full of schools. A few years ago the schools 
there contained more than three thousand boys 
and girls, and about one hundred and thirty 
teachers. Francke received some aid from the 
rough despot, Frederick William the First, 
who despised learning, but gave a few thou- 
sands of pounds to found and support schools 
for the people. To estimate his gift fairly, it 
should be compared with his private expendi- 
ture. One of his chief luxuries was tobacco, 
smoked in a clay-pipe, and with a pot of 
strong beer as an accompaniment. The educa- 
tional grant was far more than the king would 
have given for the services of all the poets, 
painters, fiddlers, dancers, and opera-singers in 
Europe. 

It may seem strange that a Pietist (Hecker) 
should act as Minister of Education under 
Frederick the Second ; but the king was guided 
by his own maxim—‘“ In Prussia every man 
must be saved after his own fashion.” A good 
work was to be done, and Hecker was the 
man todo it. A good and faithful servant 
must not be treated asaslave. Pietism was 
Hecker’s source of power, and therefore the 
king allowed him to introduce his piety into 
an act for making popular education com- 
pulsory and more efficient. Accordingly, 
Frederick the Second, a sceptic of the extreme 
class, who would not hear one word “of any 
divine revelation,” actually signed a decree 
prescribing “ heartful prayer” as the first duty 
of ateacher. The Act to which we refer was 
published soon after the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

The general aim of educational legislation 
in the reign of Frederick the Second was to 
claim for the State a supreme authority. This 
purpose was made manifest in the laws 
included in the Landrecht, published in the 
reign of Frederick William the Second. 





During the long reign of his successor, the 
progress made in national education was so 
great that we can here notice only the 
beginning and the result. The beginning is 
seen in Stein’s words, written in 1808, “It 
is from the education and instruction of youth 
that the greatest results must be expected.” 
Stein’s advice was especially carried into effect 
during the ministry of Altenstein. After his 
time, a controversy arose between the party 
who would make schools more strictly con- 
fessional and the advanced Liberals, led by 
Diesterweg, who would separate Church and 
school. The plans of the latter party were 
ruined by the general fiasco of Liberalism in 
1848. Then followed a clerical re-action, 
supported by strict Lutherans, Pietists, and 
Catholics; generally by all who had been 
alarmed by the progress of Liberalism in 
1830-48. One of the chief measures employed, 
in order to make religious instruction pre- 
dominant, was the introduction of “ the three 
Regulatives” (1854). These new programmes, 
issued by the Ministry of Education, defined 
strictly both the quality and the quantity of 
the confessional instruction to be given in the 
people’s schools. Besides prayers and passages 
from the Bible, eighty of the best hymns used 
in the services of the Evangelical Church were 
prescribed as subjects for study, and the Psalm- 
tunes to be used in schools were also defined. 
The vehemence of the controversy that fol- 
lowed can hardly be understood by an English 
reader. Teachers who were zealous in their 
obedience to “the Regulatives” added long 
expositions of the prescribed hymns, with 
biographical notices of their authors, and 
several rather elaborate books were prepared 
as manuals for this department of religious 
instruction. One of the most concise and 
simple of the selected hymns (Rinkart’s hymn, 
beginning with the line, “ Let all men praise 
the Lord!”) was thus spread over more than 
four pages, octavo, in a manual of hymnology, 
edited by the rector of a town-school. As 
many other teachers of this class took pains 
to cultivate at once both the memory and the 
understanding, Dr. Donaldson is, perhaps, too 
severe when he applies the word “cram” to 
the whole method of teaching prescribed by 
the Regulatives of 1854. It was, however, 
condemned as obsolete by a number of in- 
telligent teachers and writers on education. 
In 1872 Dr. Falk, as the Minister of Public 
Edueation, and acting in concert with a con- 
ference, including men of different parties, 
abolished the whole programme contained in 
“the three Regulatives of 1854.” The intro- 
duction of the plans adopted by the Conference 
of 1872 makes “‘a new era in Prussian educa- 
tion.” The questions suggested by Dr. Falk’s 
legislation are too important to be treated 
briefly. Many good men will pray for the 
success of one of his last efforts, for its object 
is to get better salaries for the schoolmasters. 
In his historical sketch of education in 
England, the author tells us little respecting 
the history of our endowed schools, and hardly 
attempts to estimate the work done in private 
schools. He soon turns away from these mys- 
terious and difficult subjects, and directs his 
attention mostly to experiments made in 
public instruction from the days of Lancaster 
and Bell to the present time. If the interest 
involved did not make the matter too serious, 
this part of Dr. Donaldson’s book might be 
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described as amusing. There is humonr ina 

sketch of Mr. Lowe’s philosophy of education, 
and the description of muddle in “ the 

tion Department” is concise and effective :— 

“The department consisted of a president, 








vice-president, and a few Privy Councillors, mem. 
bers of the Committee of Council. The question 
was raised, What were the functions of the preg. 
dent, the vice-president, and the committee? Anj 
on all these points presidents and vice-presidents 
disagreed with each other. Mr. Lowe stated thy 
the committee was invoked only for purely legis. 
lative purposes ; Mr. Bruce, that in his experieng 
it had been useful on two occasions; Mr. Adderley, 
that it was useless, and worse than useless ; Lord 
Russell, that it had responsibility ; Earl Granville 
that it had absolutely no responsibility. .., ,, 
Mr. Lowe thought that the vice-president was not 
a responsible minister. .... r. Bruce took 4 
different view; and Lord Granville held that th 
president and vice-president were both responsible 
ini Sir John Pakington presided 
over the commission that examined into thes 
matters. The commission could not agree on 4 
report. Sir John drew up a report 
strongly recommending the appointment of 4 
responsible Minister of Instruction.” 

The general results to which the author is 
led, by a review of our English education] 
legislation, may be thus briefly stated :—Mr, 
Lowe is, as he confesses, badly educated, and 
knows nothing of any science of education 
His Revised Code, though perhaps well suited 
for convicts, has made a most disastrous change 
for the worse ; it is not even cheap ; it wastes 
the public money; it has taken away well 
earned money from schoolmasters, and has 
given it, in salaries and retiring allowances, to 
inspectors, for “ work that might have been 
well done by pupil-teachers at 10s. (ten shil 
lings) a week.” Lastly, “Scotch education 
must for a time be cut entirely away from 
English.” We have no doubt that the Scotch 
will be gainers by the separation. 

The rest of Dr. Donaldson’s book may bk 
called ideal—not with any disrespectful mean 
ing, but with reference to the real condition 
of public instruction in England. At a fimt 
glance, we were startled by the title of the 
fourth lecture—‘The Relation of Universities 
to the Working Classes.’ [!] This might call 
to mind some dim, scholastic treatise “on non 
existence,” or “a history of venomous snakes 
in Ireland.” But the author is speaking of 
ideal institutions, and not of Oxford and Cam 
bridge. “We have no desire,” he says, “to 
deal with Universities as they now exist, nor 
to treat historically the actual influence which 
they at present exert. We shall rather suppose 
our Universities such as they ought to be or 
might be.” 

The boldest and most important of all the 
author’s doctrines still remains to be noticed. 
He asserts that, while vast numbers of the 
poor are left without instruction, our middle 
classes, and even our highest classes, are badly 
educated, and that here we find the true cause 
of our long neglect of public instruction. The 
greater part of all our so-called “higher educ- 
tion”—including that given in our endowed 
schools and our Universities—is here calle 
pretentious and shallow. To show the fair 
ness of this estimate, the author refers to out 
prevalent low and mean notions of national 
education :— 

“We find nowhere a wide grasp of what ist 
quired to organize education, and no attempt # 
made to connect the development of the individosl 
members of the State with the work of the State 
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On the contrary, the argument most commonly 
+ forward is an argument from fear and from 
red. The lower classes are becoming more and 
pore powerful. They are likely to overwhelm us; 
aod therefore, to prevent this calamity, we must 
get them instructed. Or the numbers of the 
yicious are increasing. Ignorance is one of the 
of this ; and so we a educate the young. 

+ ie the special work of Government to protect 
+ a geapert. The police is as yet the only 
igstrtment we have employed for this purpose. 
Bat prevention is better than cure. Let us train 
up the children aright, and then we shall effect a 
saving in the police-rates, and be altogether 
much more comfortable. Yes, fear and selfishness 
have again and again been held forth as the 
motives for establishing a system of popular edu- 
cation, And, accordingly, the form which Go- 
yemment has to a large extent adopted in its 
interference is that of charity. It has helped the 
charitable to do the work ; it has guided the cha- 
ritable in doing the work. Let me for a moment 
contrast with it the Prussian idea. God has given 
toeach man capacities. These capacities it is his 
own duty to develope to the utmost of his power. 
It is his neighbour's duty to help him to develope 
them. The neighbour can best effect this as a 
member of the State. The State, therefore, as 
the union of all, undertakes to provide the best 
means for the full development of all the powers 
of ite members. It therefore establishes a com- 

system of education, from the most elemen- 
taryto the highest stages ; and this system renders 
the lowest education imperative on all, and the 
highest accessible to all.” 

To carry into execution such a system as 
Dr. Donaldson would have, we should want, 
in the first place, a schoolmaster of the highest 
dass as our Minister of Public Instruction ; 
we should want able, practical schoolmasters 
of great. experience as Professors of Didactics 
in our Universities; and we should want a 
people wise enough to respect and to support 
well every faithful and efficient teacher. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tost who have never read the Report of the 
Transportation Committee of 1838 will hardly 
believe on trust the nameless horrors it contains. 
Abook called His Natural Life, lately published 
by George Robertson, of Melbourne, and written 
by Mr. Marcus Clarke, gloats over many of them in 
a powerful but brutal style. The strangest fact 
about the book is that the scenes it describes did 
rally happen, and that only thirty years ago. 

The Railway Fortress, by Arthur Lillie, a pam- 
phlet which Messrs. Mitchell & Co. send us, is 
a1 ingenious but thoroughly theoretical and un- 
practical essay on national defence. Mr. Lillie 
maintains that the present system of fortification 
is useless against the method of attack now em- 
ployed, and would, therefore, substitute for it 
nilways, which would afford not only cover but 
alo means of rapid concentration. In the first 
place, we would observe that no one, except 
perhaps a few ultra-conservative engineers, advo- 
cates the construction of works of the profile hitherto 
invogue. In the second place, when we come to 
details, we find that Mr. Lillie’s calculations of 
concentration are utterly fallacious. For instance, 
hesays that, given 60,000 men in advanced trenches 
ong a line of 80 miles of railway, 40,000 more 
distributed along the line itself, 50,000 on radiating 
lines, 1,500 guns on the main line, and 500 more 
2 a branch line running perpendicularly to one 
fank of the main line, 30,000 men and 1,088 guns 
could be concentrated on 9 miles of the main line in 
me hour. Any practical quartermaster-general, 
tilleryman, or traffic manager could tell Mr. 
lillie that what he proposes to do is not feasible. 

Tue only fault of Mr. Simpson’s clever and in- 
situctive book upon the Unities is that it comes 
’ day too late for the fair. In England, and 
indeed throughout the Continent, the unities, 





those of place and time, by which alone the 
drama is repressed, are abandoned. If the unity 
of action still survives, it is in a form very 
different from that assigned it in the time of 
Corneille. So far as it holds a at all it is 
axiomatic in truth, and those who fight its wider 
application are fighting a shadow. In bringing 
together all the authorities upon the subject, in 
giving a history of the growth and decay of faith 
in the unities, and in showing their influence 
upon dramatic art, Mr. Simpson supplies a treatise 
useful to students, and contributes an interesting 
chapter to literature. He is careful in advancing 
his authorities. Messrs. Triibner & Co. are the 
publishers of the volume. 


Dr. Srasies’s book on Cats does not 
much literary merit, but the author really loves 
cats, and, therefore, his volume will please those 
who share his feelings, and we hope they are 
many, for people who like cats are greatly superior 
to people who don’t like them. Why, however, 
has Dr. Stables perpetrated such a series of libels 
on pussy as the illustrations he has inserted are? 
Any respectable tortoiseshell would be shocked at 
the hideous picture which faces page 65. Messrs. 
Dean & Son are the publishers. 

THose who have read the first volume of M. 
Louis Blanc’s Questions d Aujourd’hui et de De- 
main, will peruse with interest a second instal- 
ment, which M. Dentu has just brought out. It 
may be remembered that M. Louis Blanc has 
undertaken to classify a large number of essays, 
political or social, written and published at differ- 
ent periods of his career as a writer and a public 
man. The present volume seems to bring to a 
close the collected series of political papers. Their 
scope is, therefore, of a nature which prevents us 
from touching upon more than their literary merits. 
M. Louis Blanc, it need scarcely be said, is one of 
the clearest and most dignified writers in the 
French language, and what especially strikes us in 
the ‘Questions d’Aujourd’hui et de Demain’ is, 
that although the different chapters were written 
at intervals of twenty and thirty years, the style 
is uniformly remarkable for its unfailing simplicity 
and brightness, the style of 1840 being exactl 
similar to that of 1873. Most of the subjects M. 
Louis Blanc considers are questions of momentous 
importance in his country. 

In Souvenirs du 4 Septembre: Origine et Chute 
du Second Empire, by M. Jules Simon, published 
at Paris by Michel Lévy, we have a valuable 
work on the origin of the Empire, and on the 
political aspects of the war of 1870. We call it 
“valuable,” because it presents to the ordinary 
reader in an available form a mass of information 
for which he would probably not trouble himself 
to make search ; but there is not much in the book 
which is not to be found for himself by the student 
in the “ Report on the War,” and “ Report on the 
4th of September.” The facts are made to bear 
an appearance very destructive of the late Em- 
peror’s reputation for sagacity. M. Jules Simon 
contends that the Emperor having stood by and 
allowed first Denmark and then Austria to be 
crushed, and having then tried to obtain conces- 
sions of territory from the victorious power, learned 
too late that he had “created a monster.” That 
looking about for a chance to revive his prestige, 
he obtained a great diplomatic success in the matter 
of the selection of a Prussian Prince to rule Spain 
and the dropping of the project. That instead of 
resting content with his triumph, the Emperor 
offered the King of Prussia impossible terms, and 
on his foreseen and hoped-for refusal, declared 
war without allies, and against the opinion of the 
vast majority of Frenchmen. That he began the 
war with a paper force nearly equal to that of 
Germany, but with a real force of not half the 
German strength, which force he weakened by 
division, and of which he, being notoriously inca- 
pable, took chief command. That the natural 
result was Sedan and the 4th of September. 


From Mr. August Siegle we have received a 
volume of the Briefe und Acten zur Geschichte 
des dreissigjahrigen Krieges in den Zeiten des 





vorwaltenden Hinflusses der Wittelsbacher, and a 
volume of similar papers referring to the sixteenth 
century. are a portion of the enterprise 
undertaken by the Historical Commission of the 
Bavarian Academy, at the instigation of the late 
ne ay geen II. The latter volume, edited 
by M. A. von Druffel, contains ‘ Beitrage zur 
Reichsgeschichte 1546-1551.’ It is edited with 
true German industry, its arrangement is singularly 
clear, and it contains materials of the utmost value 
to the historian. The other, compiled by Prof. 
Moritz Ritter, under the general superintendence 
of Prof. Cornelius, contains contributions to the 
history of the Union and Henri IV., 1607 and 
1609. Like its predecessor, which Prof. Ritter 
brought out in 1870, it throws much light on the 
designs of the French monarch, and all who wish 
to be acquainted with the events immediately 
cay the great struggle should study it. The 

usy brain of Christian of Anhalt is here to be 
seen full at work. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Ir you will permit me, we shall leave literature 
to-day to speak of a work of art, the coming 
exhibition of which will be the event of the month, 
of the year, and even, it is not impossible, of the 
century. On the 20th of August artists and 
amateurs will be admitted to see the pictures 
executed by Paul Baudry for the decoration of the 
foyer of our new Opera-house. The work is 
immense in extent, as it covers a surface of 500 
square metres. I believe it will be yet more re- 
markable from the scale of the compositions, the 
elevation of the style, the purity of the design, and 
the sweetness of the colour. At Venice, last year, 
I visited the Palace of the Doges in company with 
a friend. In the middle of the Hall of the Grand 
Council he touched my arm, and said to me wit 
legitimate pride, “ Do you know a nation in Euro 
which either at present can, or formerly could, 
boast of a work equal to that we see before us?” 
“No,” I replied ; “but I hope to show you at 
Paris, before eighteen months are over, a modern 
decorative work which would not be out of 
in this splendid palace.” He smiled, and I blushed ; 
but I expect to see him in three weeks’ time, and 
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haps I shall smile in my turn, enjoying his 
Gauieetie, for he is a man of taste. 

It would be easy for me to send you to-day an 
exact and minute description of the great work of 
Baudry, for I have just finished the catalogue under 
the eyes of the painter himself, and it would not cost 
me much additional trouble to devote some columns 
of passionate praise to what, for me, is the master- 
piece of French art. But I should not like to tres- 
os on the province of your ordinary critic, and, 

sides—shall I confess it ?—the artist is too inti- 
mate a friend of mine for me to venture on singing 
his praises in public. Our age has so thoroughly 
deified the. great masters of the Renaissance, that 
you are shy of comparing with them the man who 
dined with you yesterday. I defy you to say 
seriously, “Michel Angelo arrived after the 
soup”; “ — did justice to the leg of 
mutton”; “John, carry back the umbrella which 
Correggio forgot the other day.” It is quite useless 
to feel and know for a positive certainty that the 
guest of yesterday, the old schoolfellow, the friend 
of twenty years’ standing, has no small share 
in the inheritance of Michel Angelo, Raphael, 
and Correggio. We have scruples, some how or 
other, which prevent our placing him in his rank 
on the list of great geniuses, The very act of 
measuring the height to which he has climbed 
causes us to be suspected of personal vanity, as 
if we pretended to stand on the same plane as he. 
I shall leave, therefore, to another contributor to 
the Athenewm, as competent as I am, and less open 
to suspicions of partiality, the pleasure of ana- 
lyzing the work and pointing out its merits. A 
more modest task suffices for me. Baudry is 
almost unknown to the public of Great Britain, 
although he has passed some months in London, 
and met at Mr. Owen’s house many men distin- 
guished in various walks of life. I shall have the 
great honour of introducing him to those who 
know his name only. 

Paul Baudry is forty-five years of age. He isa 
little below middle height, but firmly set,—lean, 
nervous, and brown as a Maltese, although he was 
born at the chef licu of La Vendée. His eyes are 
large and handsome, his mouth refined, his mous- 
tache and beard of a brilliant black. He looks 
younger than his age. In an excursion which we 
made together some one took him for my son, 
although we were born in the same year. 

His father was a rough and courageous artisan, 
burdened with a numerous family. He educated 
his son as best he could, and even had him taught 
music. But a humble teacher of drawing, named 
Sartoris, detected and developed in the boy 
another faculty. At that time the prefect of 
Vendée chanced to be M. Gauja, an ex-contributor 
to the National, a friend of M. Thiers, and a lover 
of painting. This gentleman took an interest in 
Banudry, and helped to get for him a small allow- 
ance from the Department to enable him to study 
at Paris. The lad very speedily distinguished 
himself at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. A con- 
stant, patient, austere worker, he leaped from 
success to success, till at twenty-one he carried off 
the grand prix de Rome. I met him three years 
afterwards at Pompeii, where he was copying a 
fresco almost under the blazing July sun. We 
lived together for some days in this solitude, so 
full of instruction of all sorts, and I conceived a 
strong liking for this youth, eager to do well, 
greedy of knowledge, careless of everything save 
study; who revelled in the Renaissance, and im- 
bibed the Antique at every pore. The Director 
of the Academy, and even Baudry’s own comrades, 
then predicted for him a brilliant future; but the 
wise rules of the place forbade to the pensionnatres 
de Rome the premature triumphs of the Salon. 
Baudry, therefore, remained unknown to the 
public till the termination of the fifth year of his 
studentship; but he was quite contented, for severe 
studies are those which one pursues when one 
feels no anxiety about success. But then what 
an explosion when his talents, long confined to the 
school, were revealed at the Salon of 1857! He 
exhibited the same day four pictures and a por- 
trait: ‘The Punishment of a Vestal, ‘ Fortune and 





the Child,’ ‘ Leda,’ ‘Saint John, and a portrait of 
M. Beulé. His reputation was made, and his 
fortune, had he so wished. 

But he has never troubled his head about 
money, in that respect little resembling the 
greater part of the painters of our day. When 
he had secured the comfort of his aged parents, 
made a modest provision for his sisters, and 
finished the education of his brothers, he scarcely 
remembered that he had to earn a livelihood. He 
is an original, a man without wants, an improbable 
being, and altogether out of place in this com- 
mercial age. His old fellow-students, B, C, &c., 
who are far from being his equals, have earned 
millions : he has probably hardly as much as 6,000 
francs de rentes. 

The following anecdote shows to the life his 
peculiar character. Some fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, he invited to Paris one of his young brothers, 
an able and energetic lad. “Of course,” said Paul 
to him, “ you want to do as I have done, and to 
become an artist. But there is nothing to show 
that you have the talent necessary, and if you 
have not, I am not sure myself of succeeding for 
both. Choose a trade then and learn it ; become 
the apprentice of a good workman, attend the draw- 
ing schools when your day’s work is over, and we 
shall see. I promise you what is strictly necessary. 
Send for me if you fall ill, but do not come to see 
me without being invited. I do not want you to 
form artistic tastes if you have not the artistic 
capacity.” This rough experiment succeeded be- 
yond all expectation. The young fellow, after 
working in a carpenter’s shop, got admitted into 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, finished his education, 
and became one of ourmost distinguished architects. 
He made a beautiful and learned restoration of the 
Forum Romanum, discovered and restored the city 
of Troésmis, in Maesia, and carried off the prize at 
the Austrian competition for the construction of 
an Hotel de Ville at Vienna. He is décoré since 
the Exhibition of 1870. During the siege of Paris, 
Paul Baudry, Member of the Institut, was, like 
Regnault, a simple soldier in the bataillons de 
marche. Ambroise Baudry, the architect, wielded 
the shovel and trundled the wheelbarrow under 
the fire of the batteries of Raincy: he was a 
pioneer in a battalion of engineers. They earned, 
at this occupation, the one a dangerous affection 
of the lungs, the other a momentary paralysis of 
the right arm. 

But perhaps it is time to return to the Opera. 
When the architect, our friend Charles Garnier, 
proceeded to allot the works, he entrusted the 
voussures of the foyer to Baudry, who had already 
executed important decorative works at the Hotel 
Fould, and elsewhere. The commission, like all 
State commissions, was neither well nor ill paid at 
the price of 140,000 francs. But when the artist 
learned that there was a talk of giving the ceilings 
and the spaces above the doors to another, he 
offered to paint the whole himself without increase 
of pay, thus reducing his reward to 280 francs per 
superficial métre ; the work occupies 500 métres 
square. 

Before drawing his first sketch, he made two 
journeys, one to London, and the other to Rome. 
At the Kensington Museum he copied the seven 
Cartoons of Raphael. At the Vatican he copied 
eleven enormous morsels of Michel Angelo, all to 
endue himself with the spirit of the masters, and 
to catch for himself le bon pli. That done, 
there only remained to shut himself for eight 
years in the damp building of the rising Opera- 
house. There he occupied three studios, one on 
the sixth story, another on the tenth, and the 
last quite at the top, under the cupola, whence 
neither cold nor heat could dislodge him. His 
whole life was there. He slept and ate in a loge 
de danseuse, furnished with his student’s furniture. 
He lived whole months without seeing any other 
faces than those of his models and the old house- 
keeper, and very occasionally a friend. 

It is thus that masterpieces are executed. It 
remains to be seen whether Paul Baudry’s is one. 
I believe it is, but I am not infallible. Public 
opinion, which is not infallible either, but is the 





et 
final judge, will pronounce sentence in 4 fey 


days. 

If it confirm the verdict I have hazarded, you wij 
see arise and spread a movement which nej 
the architect nor the painter has anticipated, Jf 
the public agree in recognizing in the work o 
Baudry a masterpiece of French art, thousands of 
voices will be raised in Paris to demand that theg 
paintings be put out of danger of fire and destrue. 
tion by gas. And nothing yet shows that this 
work, executed in the Opera-house for the 
house, will be placed at the Operd-house. 

Epmonp Aszovr, 








THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

Durine the past year the Inspectors of the 
Royal Commission on Historical MSS. hays 
examined no less than ninety collections of many- 
scripts, and accounts of nearly sixty of these collec 
tions are printed in the Appendix to the Fourth 
Report of the Commission, which has recently been 
issued. It is almost impossible to open the 
volume without the eye falling on matter of the 
greatest interest to the historian, especially ag 4 
very full analysis is given of most of the documents, 
and many papers of more than ordinary interest 
are printed in full. 

The calendar of the MSS. in the House 
of Lords has now been printed as far as the 
end of the year 1641. These papers consist 
principally of petitions, warrants, and drafts of 
Acts, several of which did not pass. From man 
of the petitions, it is clear that the House of Lords 
was applied to, not only as a Court of Appeal, but. 
as a@ means of obtaining speedy justice against 
powerful adversaries who might have brought 
undue influence to bear upon the ordinary courts 
of law. Reference was made in et reports 
to the papers relating to Archbishop Laud’s 
visitations, and many of these are now printed in 
extenso, viz., the articles propounded to, and the 
answers given by, the cathedral bodies of Canter. 
bury, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Bristol, Rochester, 
Winchester, and St. Paul’s, and Eton College, as 
well as orders given to the Chapters of Coventry 
and Lichfield, Gloucester, Norwich, Peterborough, 
and Worcester. 

The articles require an exact account from the 
Chapters as to the observance of the Statutes and 
the Book of Common Prayer, the state of the 
buildings, the manner in which the canons and 
officers perform their duties, the sale of advowsons 
and offices, and many other particulars. At Salis- 
bury the canons complain of movable seats in the 
nave, which cause much disturbance, and of fixed 
seats, not uniform, by which the beauty of the 
church is much blemished. The copes which 
formerly belonged to the same cathedral had been 
converted into pulpit cloths and cushions, and the 
tax called “coape mony” was then used for the 
repairs of the fabric. This, Laud suggests in 
the margin, may again be converted to its original 
purpose. At other cathedrals, the canons com- 
plain of the wearing of hats during service, the 
playing at “stopball” in the churchyard, and 
many other desecrations, especially at St. Paul's 
In fact, the picture of cathedral life shown to us 
by these records is as minute as it is entertaining 
and instructive. 

Another series of papers has been discovered 
in the same repository which have long been con- 
sidered as lost. These are the depositions concern- 
ing the plot to seize the Marquis of Hamilton and 
the Earls of Argyll and Lanark in 1641, during 
the second visit of Charles the First to Scotland. 
In this plot, which is commonly known as “The 
Incident,” the King was supposed to be implicated, 
if not to be the chief instigator of the attempt. 
The depositions were read in the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, and sent to England immediately, “from 
whence,” says Napier, “they have never beer 
recovered.” Sir Edward Nicholas writes to the 
King that they were left in his hands for the Lords 
of the Privy Council to read, but he was ordered 
to give no copies, and the publication of them was 
left to His Majesty’s pleasure. On this letter the 
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King notes, “There needs no more.” The depo- 
sitions consist of the accounts of conversations 
of the Earl of Crawford and Mr. Murray, of the 
King’s household, who endeavoured to gain the 
sistance of Lieut.-Col. Hurry and other officers in 
the carrying out of the plot. Hurry, not liking to 
be implicated in @ conspiracy which might easily 
od in murder, gave information to the Lord 
General, Hamilton, and Argyll, which resulted in 
the discovery of the plot and the parliamentary 
inquiry concerning it. L 
Another series of papers, of which a full ab- 
sract is printed, is the correspondence between 
John Durye and Archbishop Laud, and other 
rs referring to the mission of the former to the 
(Continent with the object of effecting a recon- 
ciliation between the Lutherans and Calvinists. 
The papers at Westminster Abbey, of which 
,calendar is given in the Report, are those called 
« Miscellanea,” and their character does not belie 
their title. Some of the headings are as follows : 
—*(Coquinarius,” being accounts of the kitchen and 
otherdepartmentsin the reigns of Henry the Seventh 
and Henry the Eighth; “Coronations,” papers 
relating to coronations from Edward the Sixth ; “ Fa- 
prick,” warrants of Henry the Thirdand other kings, 
and other documents referring to the buildings 
and repairs of the Abbey. Among these is a grant 
by Edward the Fourth to one of the monks of certain 
frames for silk making, standing unused in the 
Abbey, which the grantee undertakes to find men 
toemploy. Another parcel, entitled “ Funerals,” 
contains papers relating to burials in the Abbey, 
from that of Henry the Third to Wm. Pitt. Some of 
these have been printed by the Dean of West- 
minster in his ‘ Historical Memorials of Westmin- 
ster Abbey.’ The right to take away the hearse 
and pall after a royal funeral was disputed for cen- 
turies by the Heralds’ College and the Dean and 
Chapter, and a final agreement was made for 
dividing these perquisites in 1758, after the 
funeral of the Princess Caroline. There are also 
several inventories of the relics, plate, and jewels 
inthe Abbey previous to the Reformation. Two 
documents in this parcel refer to the loan of the 
jewels on the shrine of Edward the Confessor to 
Henry the Third, for the purpose of raising money 
therewith. A parcel, entitled “State and History, 
King’s Revenues, King’s Works,” consists almost 


 catirely of documents concerning public affairs, 


not directly connected with the Abbey, ranging 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
From these examples the great variety of the sub- 
jects illustrated by the archives of the Abbey will 
be easily inferred. 

The manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury at 
Hatfield House are too voluminous to allow of 
any extended notice being given of them, and the 
Report consists merely of a chronological list of the 
papers from the reign of Edward the First to 1587. 
The remainder, it is expected, will be included in 
the Report for next year. This collection, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, consists chiefly of the 
correspondence of Lord Burghley, and papers col- 
lected by him. There are many papers of interest, 
ofthe early part of the sixteenth century—among 
them, two letters from Wolsey to Gardiner, written 
during his disgrace, which have been hitherto 
wknown, and the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land signed by Edward the Sixth; but during the 

tiod of Burghley’s holding office under Queen 

lizabeth there are letters and papers from all 
parts of England and the Continent, written in 
every week and nearly every day in each year, 
the writers being the Princes of Europe, ambas- 
udors, and others whose rank and office give value 
to their information and opinions. “They are, in 
fuct, indispensable to the historian and biographer, 
English or otherwise, who is engaged in studying 
the history of the sixteenth century.” Among 
the numerous letters of Mary Queen of Sccts in 

collection, are copies and translations of Nos. 
dand 5 of the “Casket Letters,” of which one dif- 
fers from the version published by Buchanan, and 
8ina hand not yet identified. This, it is hoped, 

supply fresh evidence for the elucidation of 
i historical problem of which so many writers 





have vainly attempted to discover the solu- 
tion. 

The account of the manuscripts at Longleat be- 
longing to the Marquis of Bath is continued in this 
Report. There are a few early charters and a car- 
tulary of Glastonbury Abbey, but the bulk of the 

pers are those left by Henry Coventry, who was 
Ambassador to Sweden and Secretary of State in 
the reign of Charles the Second. Five of the 
volumes contain the negotiations of the treaty of 
Nimeguen. There are also some inedited letters 
of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, and his petitions 
to the King while confined in the Tower in 1677 ; 
notices of Titus Oates, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Algernon Sidney, and Dorothy Lady Pakington, 
= reputed authoress of ‘The Whole Duty of 

an.’ 

Another important collection is that of the 
Earl of Denbigh at Newnham Paddox. Of these 
only a few volumes are reported on, containing the 
correspondence of Basil, second Earl of Denbigh, 
during his embassy in Italy, and afterwards, during 
the Civil War, in which he acted as commander of 
the forces of the Parliament in Worcestershire and 
the neighbouring counties. Among these are several 
letters from the Duke of Buckingham to his mother, 
expressing great affection for her, and written in 
a lively and pleasant style. Information about 
the same period will also be found in the Report 
on the MSS. of the Earl De La Warr, at Knole 
Park, as well as many papers of the reign of James 
the First, chiefly connected with Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex. 

Nor must we entirely pass over without notice 
the evidence as to the parentage of Edmund Spen- 
ser, discovered in the collection of Col. Towneley, 
nor the correspondence between Wilkes and Junius, 
which was in the possession of the late Col. Ma- 
caulay, though we can do no more than call the 
reader’s attention to them. Many of the col- 
lections to which we have not referred are nearly, 
if not quite, equal in interest to those already 
mentioned. The following is a complete list of 
the Reports :— 

England and Wales.—House of Lords ; West- 
minster Abbey; Marquis of Salisbury; Marquis of 
Hertford ; Marquis of Bath; Earl of Denbigh ; 
Earl De La Warr; Lord De Ros; Lord Bagot ; 
Lord Colchester ; Lord Mostyn ; Lord Fitz Har- 
dinge; Sir John Lawson, Bart.; W. Beamont, 
Esq.; Col. Carew; J. R. Pine-Coffin, Esq.; the 
representatives of the late Col. Macaulay; J. R. 
Ormsby-Gore, Esq., M.P.; M. Ridgway, Esq.; 
J. J. Rogers, Esq.; Col. Towneley; G. F. Wil- 
braham, Esq.; the Cinque Ports ; Emanuel and St. 
Catharine’s Colleges, Cambridge ; Balliol, Queen’s, 
Magdalen, and St. John’s Colleges, Oxford ; the 
parishes of Parkham and Hartland ; and the Cor- 
porations of New Romney and Hythe. 

Scotland.—Duke of Argyll ; Countess of Rothes; 
trustees of the late Marquis of Breadalbane ; Earl 
of Kinnoul ; Earl of Fife ; Earl of Selkirk ; Lord 
Wharncliffe ; Lord Monboddo ; the Hon. Isabella 
Erskine Murray; Sir M. R. S. Stewart, Bart.; G. 
Buchan, Esq.; C. Dalrymple, Esq., M.P.; Col. 
Jas. M‘Pherson ; Col. Jas. M‘Douall ; Col. James 
Rattray; Andrew Wauchope, Esq.; and the burgh 
of Kirkcudbright. 

Treland.—Marquis of Ormonde ; Viscount Gor- 
manston ; Sir R. O'Donnell, Bart.; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; and the College of Irish Franciscans, 
Louvain. 








PETRARCH’S BONES. 
They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died. 

Many of the readers of the Atheneum. may, 
like myself, have been shocked on reading the 
statement of your Correspondent last week, 
“H. J.,” that the well-known monumental tomb 
of Petrarch, erected by his son-in-law, Francesco 
di Brossano, in front of the church at Arqua, had 
been by “some villains desecrated in order to sell 
the bones, so that now we have no more left of 
Petrarch beyond his poems and the pure tradition 
of Laura.” In the notes to ‘Childe Harold’ (Mur- 
ray, 1832) we read the remarks of an intelligent 
traveller, that “ Petrarch is laid, for he cannot be 





said to be buried, in a sarcophagus of red marble, 
raised on four pilasters on an elevated base, and 
reserved from an association with meaner tombs. 
t stands ey alone, but will soon be 
overshadowed by four lately planted laurels.” A 
good mezzo-tinto engraving of this tomb will be 
found in Albertini’s edition of ‘Le Rime del Pe- 
trarca,’ published by Ciardetti (Florence, 1832). 
In the notes above quoted, we further read that 
“the only violence which has been offered to the 
ashes of Petrarch, was prompted, not by hate, but 
veneration. An attempt was made to rob the 
sarcophagus of its treasure, and one of the arms 
was stolen by a Florentine through a vent which 
is still visible.” The robbery here alluded to 
would seem to have been the one committed in 
1630, when a humerus and a scapula were ab- 
stracted, but the thieves were taken and severely 
punished by the Senate of Venice. This circum- 
stance is noticed by the Abbé di Sade, in his 
‘Mémoires pour la Vie de Frangois Pétrarque,’ 
Amsterdam, 1766, Vol. III., and he refers the 
reader to Tomasini (‘ Vite Summorum Virorum,’ 
Padua, 1650) for the particulars of the procedure, 
If, since then, the other bones have disappeared, 
it would seem improbable that they should have 
been stolen to make money of them, as the attempt. 
to sell them would involve the perpetrators of 
the atrocious act in self-condemnation. Possibly 
your Correspondent, “ H. J.,” may be able to afford 
some further information on this very interest- 
ing subject. In the Public Library at Trieste 
there is a curious collection of Petrarchian 
relics, which was made by an enthusiastic admirer 
of the poet, the Dr. Domenico di Rossetti, who 
spared neither pains nor money to gather together 
from every available source whatever could 
found and collected of Petrarch. The cabinet is 
unique of its kind: here are paintings, prints, 
casts, busts, books, medals, and MSS., but there 
are no bones; had it been possible then to have 
procured any, we may be sure that they would have 
been added. It is true that rather more than 
twenty years have elapsed since Prof. Lugniani, 
the courteous librarian, drew my attention to 
these relics, so that there has been time since to 
add to them. If Petrarch’s tomb be indeed empty, 
much as Dantophilists may commiserate the mis- 
fortune after death of the lover of Laura,—if to 
have one’s bones prematurely dispersed be indeed 
a misfortune, though Petrarch, who cared nothing 
about them, would not have thought so,—they 
cannot but congratulate themselves that better 
luck has befallen the bones of Dante, which, with 
the exception of the lower jaw and a few p! 
are now quite safe in their tomb at Ravenna, 
How these bones came to light a few days after 
the Dante Festival in Florence of 1865, is related 
in extenso in the Atheneum for September 9, 1865 
(No. 1976); and it would form a pleasing appen- 
dage to that narrative if the bones of Francesco 
Petrarca, unhappily missing, could be found again 
in an equally miraculous manner, and the dis- 
covery duly chronicled in the pages of the Athe- 
newm. H. C. Bartow. 
*,* Our learned correspondent, Dr. Barlow, will 
be glad to hear that Petrarch’s bones were safe last 
December, when the tomb was opened, and the 
bones were found spread upon a board. We men- 
tioned this in our number for April 11. Perhaps, 
however, the resting-place of the poet may have 
been desecrated since that time. 








CARDINAL POLE. 
Harting Vicarage, Petersfield. 

In Dean Hook’s life of Cardinal Pole, somewhat 
doubtful mention is made of his birth at Lording- 
ton, about seven miles north-west of Chichester, in 
1500. It is singular, however, that, in a charming 
volume, the Dean seems to have overlooked the 
fact that the Cardinal had other ties to the neigh- 
bourhood of his birthplace. Had the Dean con- 
sulted the archives of his Cathedral, he would have 
found, in the Register of Bishop Robert Sherburn 
(Bishop of Chichester, ab anno 1508), page 52, 
that April 10, 1526, is the date of the admission 
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of “ Reginald Pole (who is described as clericus) to 
the Rectory of Harting, Chich. Dioc., vacant by 
resignation of William Gibson, last rector ; patron, 
Henry Pole, Lord Montague (uncle of Reginald), 
acting in commission for Sir Roger Lewknor and 
Lady Constance, his wife, patrons of the Church 
for this turn,” &c. 

It‘further appears, page 78 of same register, in 
a list of Pensions, that, April 13, 1526 (three days 
after his institution), Reginald Pole made a pension 
of 241. out of the fruits of the rectory of Harting, part 
of which was to pay for the salary of Warblyngton 
diocese, Winton, another place in the neighbour- 
hood of Lordington. 

Reginald Pole continued to be rector of Harting, 
for the Valor Ecclesiasticus (1535) describes him 
as rector of Harting (“clericus rector ibidem Py 

My object in writing to you is to ask whether, 
as the Cardinal was not in priest’s orders till his 
appointment to the see of Canterbury, clericus was 

e usual designation of a deacon? The rectory 
of Harting is sinecure. H. D. Gorpon. 








DR. BEKE. 

Tur late Dr. Charles Beke, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
&c., was a man whose labours in the fields of 
ancient history, geography, and ethnography en- 
titled him to a foremost place among the literary 
men of the present day. He received early in life 
a commercial education, and though at one time 
he had thoughts of embracing the legal profession, 
the utilization of the commercial products of foreign 
lands seems throughout his life to have been with 
him a more favourite aim, while exploration, con- 
sidered as a necessary means towards the develop- 
ment of new countries, ever found in him a ready 
supporter. His ‘Origines Biblice ; or, Researches 
in Primeval History,’ published in 1834, was one 
of the earliest attempts to re-cast early history 
from geological data. Its appearance, however, 
provoked a shower of adverse criticisms, and fore- 
most amongthese may be mentioned Dean Milman’s 
well-known article in the Quarterly Review. 
There is little doubt that the ‘Origines’ was 
a work somewhat in advance of its age, and 
that this really accounted for its unfavourable 
reception among those who held fast by tra- 
ditional interpretations of Scriptural history. The 
author’s views respecting the advance of the land 
at the head of the Persian Gulf have since been 
strikingly confirmed by the researches of Col. 
Chesney’s Expedition, as well as by those 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson. In the same work 
{‘Origines Biblicw’) the author had made 
known his views regarding the true position 
of Harran, in Padan-Aram, the residence of 
the Patriarchs, and in 1861 he set out for Syria, 
in company with his wife, in order to verify his 
opinions on the point. An account of this journey 
was written by Mrs. Beke in 1864, and entitled 
‘ Jacob’s Flight,’ &c., and a short narrative appeared 
in the 32nd volume of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Journal. 

Beke’s geographical labours were, perhaps, of 
more acknowledged importance; and his two-and- 
a-half years’ sojourn in Abyssinia, from 1840 to 
1843, during which period he fixed by astronomical 
observations the latitude of more than seventy 
stations, roughly mapped about 70,000 square 
miles of country, and collected vocabularies of 
thirteen languages and dialects spoken in Abys- 
sinia, was considered so valuable a contribution to 
our knowledge of the country, that it earned for 
him the Gold Medals of the Royal Geographical 
Society and of that of France. In 1848 he 
started from Zanzibar, with the intention of ex- 
ploring the Upper Nile, and, though unsuccessful 
in his object, he acquired a store of informa- 
tion on the subject of Equatorial Africa, that great 
field for exploration, which, perhaps, from its very 
vastness, has done so much to set geographers by 
the ears. His work on the subject was entitled 
‘The Sources of the Nile,’ and was published in 
1860. Dr. Beke’s action in the matter of the 
Europeans imprisoned by King Theodore will 
probably be fresh in the memory of most of our 





readers, On his own responsibility he set out for 
Abyssinia, and was successful in obtaining the 
release of the captives, though the monarch after- 
wards revoked his merciful decision. The narra- 
tive of Gerrit de Veer’s ‘Voyages towards Cathay 
and China, published by the Hakluyt Society, 
was edited by Dr. Beke, and he also deserves 
special mention for being the author of the Bill 
passed by the late Sir Robert Inglis, by which 
British Consuls abroad were empowered to solemn- 
ize marriages. 

At the commencement of the present year 
funds were providea vy Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
Baron Rothschild, and other gentlemen, in order 
to enable Dr. Beke to pay a visit to Sinai, to 
determine more satisfactorily the real site of the 
Mount of God. His pre-conceived notion was that 
it was a volcano, and situated east of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and not west, as generally supposed. 
Although he appears to have satisfied himself on the 
latter point, his views were vigorously combated 
by Prof. Palmer, of Cambridge, and others. Dr. 
Beke’s numerous papers read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, the British Association, the 
Philological Society, and other learned bodies, not 
to speak of larger and better-known works, indi- 
cated above, together sufficed to stamp him as a 
geographer, philologist, antiquarian, and Biblical 
critic of no ordinary merit. He died in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 

At the time of his decease he was engaged on an 
account of his journey to Mount Sinai, and also a 
sort of second volume of the ‘ Origines Biblicz,’ but 
is not more than half-finished. With this journal 
Dr. Beke had been connected for many years, 
and a large number of articles from his pen have 
appeared in our columns. Dr. Beke had been 
granted, in 1870, a pension on the Civil List, in 
consideration of his important public services; but 
this pension he has unfortunately not lived to 
enjoy long. We are sure we are but echoing the 
wish of literary men as a body, when we express 
an opinion that it would be a just and graceful act 
to continue the pension to the widow. 








HISSARLIK AND MYCENZ. 
Athens, July 18, 1874. 

On the 18th of July, in the year of grace 1871, 
Herr Heinrich Schliemann testified his great grati- 
tude to the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
Ottoman Empire, Hafvet Pasha, because by a 
purchase which the Minister had made at His- 
sarlik of ground which the proprietors, according 
to Herr Schliemann, had refused to sell to him at 
any price, the Minister had removed all the ob- 
stacles which lay in the way of Herr Schliemann’s 
excavations at Hissarlik, the spot destined to turn 
out the Ilion of Homer! In the same petition 
Herr Schliemann begged the enlightened and bene- 
volent Minister (these are Herr Schliemann’s own 
expressions) to be good enough to furnish him with 
a letter from the Grand Vizier for the Governor of 
the Dardanelles that he might enjoy the latter’s 
protection. He engaged to conduct the excavations 
at his own expense, and to share with the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum all that he should discover at 
Hissarlik, The United States Minister at Con- 
stantinople, Mr. John P. Brown, having vigorously 
supported the request of Herr Schliemann, a con- 
vention was made between the German and the 
Pasha, in which Herr Schliemann promised to give 
the half of whatever objects he might discover at 
Hissarlik to the Imperial Ottoman Museum. 

Herr Schliemann, on his return from Hissarlik 
to Athens, where he has taken up his abode, an- 
nounced in the Greek newspapers that he had dis- 
covered at Hissarlik the Ilion of Homer, the palace of 
Priam, and his treasure, and that in order to trans- 
port the latter to Athens, he (Herr Schliemann) had 
been obliged to make the Turkish guards who were 
watching him drunk! He invited the Athenians to 
come to his house and see the treasure of Priam, 
and he promised to build for it a museum, costing 
200,000 francs, and solemnly assured the Athe- 
nians that on his death they should be the sole 
heirs of it. As a reward for so many sacrifices, 
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he did not demand statues from the Athenians be 
contented himself with their friendship and the 
permission to make excavations at Mycenz, where 
he was sure to discover the treasure of Agamemnon, 
which also, on his death, should revert to the 
Athenians. They having had enough of the 
treasures of Laurium, and having learned to their 
cost that one ought to seek treasure in industry 
and honesty, were not excited by the af 
Priam, or by the promises of Herr Schliemang, 
However, not to appear in the matter of excayy, 
tions and antiquities inferior to the Turkish 
Minister, and Rhenish and Champagne flowing 
abundantly, they gave him permission to dig a 
Mycenz under the sole restriction that he 

be watched by a member of the Archwologi 
Society. The negotiations having broken 
because Herr Schliemann wanted to make his 
excavations on a grand scale, and to employ 209 
workmen, while the Archwological Society, in 
order to be able to keep a watch on his proceed- 
ings, would not allow him to have more than 
fifteen to twenty men, Herr Schliemann betook 
himself clandestinely to Mycens, and for some 
days carried on excavations ; but the local autho. 
rities, being warned of this, stopped him from 
disinterring the treasure of Agamemnon. While 
Herr Schliemann was making all these promise 
to the descendants of Pericles, and was ini 
with them about the excavations at Mycenm, it 
became known at Athens, through foreign news 
papers, that he was negotiating a sale of the 
treasure of Priam, now to the Museum at Paris, 
now to that at London. 

Mean time Herr Schliemann’s revelations about 
the method by which he deprived the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum of its half of the treasure of 
Priam had produced so much irritation at Con 
stantinople, that the Ottoman Government saw 
itself forced to ask Herr Schliemann, through the 
Minister of the United States, Mr. H. Boker, for 
explanations. The German answered (letter of 
November 4, 1873), that since Hafvet Pasha had 
robbed him by buying the land which belonged 
to private persons, he was quite justified in robbing 
the robber! But Herr Schliemann had previously 
expressed his gratitude to Hafvet Pasha for buyi 
what the proprietors had refused to sell to Her 
Schliemann at any price ; and though now calling 
Hafvet Pasha a barbarian and an ignoramus, he 
had formerly styled him an enlightened and 
benevolent minister. And I may ask how, if 
the minister had not, as Herr Schliemann says 
he had not, the faintest notion of Homer or 
Troy, could express mention have been made of 
the celebrity of Troy in the letter of the Grand 
Vizier, addressed to the Governor-General of the 
Archipelago? The upshot has been that Hafvet 
Pasha brought the matter before the Athenian 
tribunals, re-claiming, in accordance with the con- 
vention made with Herr Schliemann, the half the 
objects found at Hissarlik. The tribunal of the 
first instance having declared itself incompetent to 
decide on disputes between foreigners, the question 
was submitted to the Royal Court, which, basing 
its decision on Article 27 of the civil procedure 
combined with Art. 19, § 5, regarding cases where 
effects belonging to foreigners may have been 
seized in Greece, declared the Greek tribunals com- 
petent to decide on disputes between foreigners, 
and consequently ordered the precautionary seizure 
of the treasure of Priam. But the treasure had 
disappeared from Herr Schliemann’s house, 80 4 
sequestration was put on his house, furniture, and 
the bonds he had at the National Bank. After 
the decision of the Royal Court, Herr Schliemann 
addressed a proclamation to the Athenians, in 
which he announced that he had constituted them 
heirs of the treasure of Priam, and appealed to the 
Areopagus, or Court of Cassation, against the 
decision of the Royal Court. Yet, after this last 
proclamation, we learn from the Débats (June 23) 
that Herr Schliemann disinherits the Athenians, 
and makes the Louvre the legatee. Through this 
new testamentary disposition Herr Schliemann has 
a good chance of exporting the treasure of Priam. 

Judging by all this, I think that one should be 
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very cautious in believing in the discovery of the 
ity of Ilion and the treasure of Priam. If, con- 
gary to the opinion of all the ancients, which the 
great authority of Thucydides confirms by never 
naming the city of Ilion, Herr Schliemann has 
fond at Hissarlik the Pergamus in which were 
s of Priam, of Hector, of Paris, as well 
ys the temples of Apollo and Minerva, he ought 
to have found the Palace of Priam as the poet 
described it, that is to say, large and built of 
wrought stone (feorot0 Ai@or0), not of stones and 
M. Conze, in the Deutsche Zeitung, No. 
907 and 815, M. Bursian, in the Lit. Centralblatt, 
No. 10 (May 7, 1874), and M. Stark, in the Lat. 
Jeitung (Jan. 1874), have so thoroughly proved 
that the Troy of Herr Schliemann does not at all 
with the Troy of Homer, that it would be 
waste of time to say more. 

I doubt much if the pottery discovered by Herr 
Schliemann at Hissarlik is all of the same origin ; 
and the bronzes and marbles have not, in my 
opinion, as I told Mr. Newton when he was at 
Athens last year, the least appearance of belonging 
to ancient Greek art. Nor do the objects con- 
tain any inscriptions, Pheenician, Assyrian, or 

tian. Wishing to have his support, Herr 

iemann sent M. Renan some specimens of his 

discoveries, on which he supposed he could read 

some Phoenician inscriptions; but M. Renan 

replied that, instead of Phoonician letters, he saw 
ly some barbaric ornaments. 

The barbaric representations on the pottery, as 
wellas the supposed yAavxOmis ’AO7vy, are only 
imperfect impressions of early representations of 
the haman form. Analogous representations have 
been found in several places. The gold and silver 
cups have nothing Greek about them at all. M. 
Piot, a man of extensive archeological knowledge, 
sssures me that similar cups have been discovered 
in some cities in Russia, and that they are not to 
be referred to an older date than the sixth century 
after Christ. One must have studied Homer after 
the fashion of Herr Schliemann to see in one of 
them the Séras dudixtreAXov. The rings and 
round or cylindrical gold earrings are not artisti- 
cally remarkable. The gold rings are like the 
espousal rings used to this day in various parts of 
the East, 


I may refer the reader for architectonic, geogra- 
phical, and mythological points to the dissertations 
of MM. Conze, Bursian, and Stark; and I may 
content myself with saying, that the supposed 
Trojan objects of Herr Schliemann make no greater 
— on me than the manuscripts of Simo- 

ides, S. Comnos. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
29, Paternoster-row, August 3, 1874. 
As Mr. Mahony has some doubt as to first pub- 
lication in America destroying an English author’s 
copyright here, I shall be glad if he can refer to 
ay instance where an English author has first 
published in America (U.S.A.) and at the same 
time retained a copyright in this country—I mean 
tome sufficiently-important case, in which it was 
tlearly to the advantage of some publisher here 
toreprint the book in defiance of the author, on 
the ground that the copyright in England had 
been lost by first publishing in America, and at 
the same time of sufficient importance for the 
thor to resist such an invasion of his rights by 
tying the question at law. 
E.R. (in his letter, in your publication of the 
18th of July) cites two cases where English authors 
their copyright here by first publishing in 
America. But were these cases contested, or was it 
only that they were not of sufficient importance for 
the authors in question to trouble themselves about 
legal proceedings? I (and I am sure ali interested 
ithe matter) would like to know if there is any 
tase recorded where an English author, having 
first published in America, succeeded in restraining 
‘reprint of that work in England without his 
consent. The action pending, mentioned by Mr. 
ony, between an English authoress and a 
German publisher, however it may be settled, is 
sarcely a case in point, not being an action against 





an English publisher. At the same time, I should 

feel obliged to Mr. Mahony if he would kindly 

communicate to me privately the particulars of 
case. 

As matters are, I can easily understand why 
an English author would hesitate to experiment 
by first publishing in America. I have heard 
a plan cmaguene to secure a copyright for an 
English book in America and at the same time 
retain copyright here, viz. to get an American 
author to write an Introduction, or in some way 
participate in the authorship, which would make 
it impossible for others than those immediately 
interested to reprint the work in its entirety on 
either side of the Atlantic. But then, as one of 
the leading American publishers remarked upon 
the expedient, “No author here whose name is 
worth having would lend it for such a purpose.” 

I think that practically American authors are 
upon the same footing as English authors, and 
that they are denied copyright here ; the instances 
where the plan has been resorted to of copyrighting 
in England a portion of an American ~s not 
having been so frequent or so important as to call 
for legislation until the whole question of Inter- 
national Copyright has been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Joun Hoaea. 





New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

Ir your Correspondent, Mr. Mahony, will refer 
to the case of Boucicault v. Delafield, reported in 
the first volume of ‘Hemming and Miller's 
Reports,’ p. 597, he will find that so long ago as 
1863 it was decided by the present Lord Hatherley, 
then a Vice-Chancellor, that a British subject who 
first publishes in the United States of America 
is, by force of the International Copyright Act 
(7 & 8 Vict. c. 12), deprived of whatever benefits 
he may be entitled to under that — io 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue Report of the Deputy - Keeper of the 
Public Records, which has just been pub- 
lished, contains calendars of charters belong- 
ing to the Duchy of Lancaster of the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries, and of Chancery rolls 
of the Bishopric of Durham in the fifteenth 
century, which will be found of great service 
by all who are interested in the history of the 
Northern Counties. Mr. W. B. Sanders con- 
tributes to the Report an account of the Irish 
MSS. which have been photo-zincographed at 
the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, for 
the volume of Fac-similes of National Manu- 
scripts of Ireland. These consist of Gospels, 
Psalters, and annals of the tenth, twelfth, 
and later centuries, preserved at Dublin, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. In the 
‘Gospels of Mac Regol,’ from the Bodleian 
Library, there is a curious illumination, which 
Mr. Sanders describes minutely, representing 
a man charming a serpent. This seems a 
singular subject for an Irish artist, whose 
country has always boasted an immunity from 
venomous reptiles. Another remarkable 
peculiarity in the same volume is the use 
of the Lion as the symbol of St. John, and 
of the Eagle as that of St. Mark. Mr. San- 
ders’s account of all the volumes photographed 
is full and interesting, and is interspersed 
with extracts, some legendary and some his- 
torical, but all curious. 


A CONFERENCE between masters and men 
took place, on Tuesday last, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, in reference to a demand made by the 
compositors employed on weekly newspapers 
for an increase of pay. Several modifications 
of the men’s memorial were suggested, that if 
adopted might lead to a speedy settlement of 





the points at issue. It is said that the pro- 
prietors of more than one daily paper are taking 
measures for bringing out their journals on the 
Times or Non-Society plan. 

Visitors to the sea-side will do well to 
resist an attempt at extortion now frequently 
practised with regard to newspapers. It is 
becoming the custom at watering-places to 
demand half as much again as, or even double, 
the selling price of each paper—rather a heavy 
compensation for the trifling charge made by 
the railway companies for its conveyance. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Prof 
Cosmo Innes, at the age of seventy-five. He 
was the author of a large number of works on 
Scottish History, Law, and Antiquities, and 
an active supporter of the Bannatyne, Mait- 
land, and Spalding Clubs. In his own special 
department he was quite unrivalled, and his 
loss will, especially coming so close on Mr. 
Robertson’s death, be severely felt by all 
students of Scotch history. His last years 
were chiefly devoted to the preparation of an 
Index to the folio edition (a.p. 1124 to 1707) 
of the Acts of the Scots Parliament, and 
of an edition of the Rescinded Acts. Since 
1846 he had been Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh, having succeeded the 
late Prof. Ferrier, when the latter went to 
St. Andrews. 

Messrs. RoutLepce & Sons will shortly 
publish ‘The Book of Table-Talk,’ a volume 
of specimens of the conversations of dis- 
tinguished men, selected by Mr. W. Clark 
Russell from numerous biographies, and from 
the collections of Spence, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Lady Blessington, &c. 

THE good citizens of Tournai are about to 
celebrate their annual féte in a somewhat 
original manner. A monster procession is to 
“ walk the bounds,” and to present before the 
eyes of the spectators the most memorable 
events in the history of the town displayed 
in a try of extraordinary splendour. 
There is to be a band of Nervii marching to 
the combat ; Philippe Auguste presenting the 
charter to the town; scenes from medizval 
and modern history down to the Revolution 
of 1830. The town has actually voted 15,000 
francs towards the expenses, and upwards of 
20,000 francs more have been raised by private 
subscription. This is exclusive of almost 
fabulous sums voted by the various clubs and 
societies, and exclusive, too, of the cost of the 
dresses for this gigantic masquerade. More 
than 1,000 persons will take part in the 
cavalcade, and nearly 300 horses are to be 
“caparisoned ” for the occasion. Inigo Jones 
and Ben Jonson never dreamt of so wondrous 
a mask. 

Tue New York Nation of July 23 says :— 

“The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Philological Association was held at Hartford last 
week (July 14-17). It was one of the largest and 
most successful meetings of the series, especially 
noticeable for the number of new members (about 
forty) and for the general excellence of the papers 
presented. It is, we think, the first meeting 
which has not been seriously annoyed and in- 
terrupted by wild and unsubstantial theories. 
The address of the President, Prof. March, de- 
livered on the evening of July 14, was marked by 
a peculiar and humour, and was in the main 
devoted to a discussion of the future work of 
philology. It is significant that, lixe other 
eminent philologists (as Prof. Whitusy, a few 
years ago in our columns), he takes decided ground 
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in favour of a reform in English spelling. Of the 
— read, the most important were two by Prof. 
itney upon the elements of speech; Prof. 
Short’s, upon the Latin of the Vulgate ; and two 
upon Indian | gee by Dr. Trumbull. The 
most animated discussions were called out by 
a upon the Greek subjunctive (that never- 
iling theme), by Prof. Sewall, of Bowdoin, and 
upon the formation of the Latin perfect, by Prof. 
kness, of Boston. The citizens of Hartford 
received the Association with great hospitality, 
and did everything in their power to make the 
occasion an agreeable one. The next meeting is 
appointed for Newport. The new President is 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, one of 
the members to whom the success of the Associa- 
tion is largely due.” 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes from Lisbon :— 

“Some months ago Monsenhor Campos, a Canon 
of Pernambuco, who has travelled in the East and 
visited the Holy Places, published a book on the 
subject, calling it ‘Jerusalem.’ It was printed at 
the National Printing-Office of Lisbon, and illus- 
trated with several plates, executed in Paris. The 
book has been much talked about, as it was 
elegantly got up, and its author has received great 
— from the Lisbon press and from men of 
letters generally. A telegram, however, just 
received from Brazil states that the journal 
Apostolo publishes certain documents proving that 
the ‘Jerusalem’ is simply a plagiarism, and is 
taken from the writings of the Spanish author, 
André Posada Araujo. As Monsenhor Campos 
has returned to Brazil, literary men are anxious to 
know how he will dispose of the charges made by 
the Apostolo.” 

A pEcrzEE of July the 20th, signed by the 
President of the French Republic, at length 
opens to students the records of the French 
Foreign Office every day from noon to four 
o’clock p.m. Personal authorizations from the 
Minister are required, but the work may be 
carried on by a third party, with the consent 
of the Keeper of the Records. Extracts and 
copies may be taken and used without the 
control of the authorities of the Records 
Office, from the earliest documents down 
to the Peace of Utrecht; but, if taken from 
documents dating from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the end of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
they must, at the end of each day’s work, be 
submitted to the Records Keeper. Docu- 
ments of a later date are only communicated 
exceptionally, and under special conditions 
determined by the Minister. No collection 
of letters or set of documents may be inte- 
grally copied, with a view to subsequent pub- 
lication, without special authorization. 


Amone new editions of modern standard 
works which it is desirable should be published, 
are ‘The Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 8 vols., 
and ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second,’ 2 vols., by Lord Hervey. These 
books are now very hard to get ; the American 
demand for the former has, it is said, absorbed 
the supply. The index of the former should 
be made descriptive ; the latter work lacks an 
index. 


THE number of journals at present pub- 
lished in Sweden amounts to 256. Of these 
the most important, of course, appear at 
Stockholm, which can boast of as many as 78. 
Only five of these, however, are published 
daily. At Gothenburg there are published 12 ; 
at Upsal, 8; at Jonkoping, 8; and so forth. 
Of the newspapers taken collectively, 10 are 
published daily; 16 three times a week; 65 
twice ; and 77 once a week. Of periodicals 
not newspapers, 24 are monthly publications, 





and 15 are fortnightly: others appear at 
longer intervals, 


Tue following is a curious and characteristic 
record of an early wonder :— 

“To be SrEn, Next Door to the Crown Tavern 
in Threadneedle-Street, behind the Royal Exchange, 
at One Shilling each, Tue Surprising Fish or 
Maremaid, taken by eight Fishermen on Friday 
the 9th of September last, at Topsham Bar near 
Exeter, and has been shewn to several Gentlemen 
and those of the Faculty in the cities of Exeter, 
Bath, and Bristol, who declare never to have seen 
the like ; so remarkable is this Curiosity among 
the Wonders of the Creation. This uncommon 
Species of Nature represents from the Collar-Bone 
down the Body, what the Antients call’d a 
Maremaid ; has a Wing to each Shoulder, like 
those of a Cherubim mention’d in History ; with 
regular Ribs, Breasts, Belly, Thighs, and Feet, of 
a human Position, the Joints thereto having their 
proper Motions, and to each Thigh a Fin; the 
Tail resembles a Dolphin’s, which turns up to the 
Shoulders, the fore-Part of the Body very smooth, 
but the skin of the Back rough ; the back Part of 
the Head like a Lyon, has a large Mouth, sharp 
Teeth, two Eyes, Spout-holes, Nostrils, and a 
thick Neck.”—See The London Daily Post, and 
General Advertiser, No. 1009, Jan. 23, 1738. 


THis advertisement has, in effect, been 
often repeated, but it is the oldest of its kind 
known to us :— 

“Any Gentlewoman who chuses to live in 
private, in a neat clean house, retired from Com- 
pany, and Noise, in a good Air, may be accom- 
modated with all Manner of Necessaries, decent 
Lodgings, and good Attendance, at a moderate 
Expence. Those who have occasion are desired to 
send a Penny-Post Letter to Mrs. Silver, a School- 
mistress, between the Corn-chandler’s and the New 
Way in Orchard-street, Westminster, and they 
shall be sure to have it answered the next Day; or 
if they please the Person who has the Lodgings 
will wait on them herself at any Part of the Town 
as they shall appoint, at any Hour of the Day.”— 
See The London Daily Post, and General Adver- 
tiser, No, 1010, January 24, 1738. 


HERE is a queer announcement of a mar- 
riage, referring to one of a family in certain 
members of which Pope had considerable 
interest :— 

“We now hear for certain, that the Hon. Mr. 
Caryll, of Lady Holt in Sussex, a Gentleman of a 
most antient Family and fine Fortune in that 
county (commonly cailed Lord Carlyl) is married 
to Miss Molyneux, second Daughter to the Righ : 
Hon. the Lord Viscount Molineux of Lancashire, 
a Lady of real Merit, Beauty and Fortune; and 
no less admired for her Humility, Generosity and 
affable good Nature, than her present agreeable 
Consort, whose most engaging Behaviour, to People 
of all Ranks, renders him the Darling of his 
County, so that it may be truly said this happy 
Couple, so exactly united, are real Stocks of their 
noble Ancestors, whose Extraction and Characters 
are already too universally well known to need 
any additional Accomt of them.’—See The London 
Daily Post, Monday, May 15, 1738. 

—Clumsy and ornately obsequious as this para- 
graph is, it is in better taste than the modern 
Court announcement of the same kind. 








SCIENCE 
Principles of Mental Physiology, with their 
Applications to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. By William B. Carpenter, M.D., 
LL.D. (H. 8. King & Co.) 
Tus treatise is an expansion of the Outline 
of Psychology contained in the fourth and 
fifth editions of Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ Principles of 





—————= 
Human Physiology,’ but omitted from the 
later ones, so as to leave room for new matte 
more strictly physiological. It appears thy 
the author had originally intended to publish 
it in the “‘ International Scientific Series,” by 
his material grew so considerably under hig 
hands that it became necessary to issue it a 
an independent work. Its scope and substangg 
are described in the Preface as follows :— 

“T now send it forth as a contribution to that 
Science of Human Nature which has yet (as it seems 
to me) to be built-up on a much broader basis 
than any Philosopher has hitherto taken as his 
foundation. To the character of a system of 
Psychology, this treatise makes no pretension what. 
ever ; being simply designed to supplement existing 
Systems of Physiology and Metaphysics, by dealing 
with a group of subjects, which, occupying the 
border-ground between the two, have been almost 
entirely neglected in both. Hence, in treating of 
Sensation, I have not entered into those details of 
the Physiology of the Senses which are readily 
accessible elsewhere, but have especially applied 
myself to the elucidation of the share which the 
Mind has, not only in the interpretation of Sense- 
impressions, but in the Production of Sensorial 
states not less real to the Ego who experiences 
them than are those called forth by external 
objects,—a topic of the greatest importance in 
reference to the value of all Testimony given under 
& Mental pre-conception. And, in like manner, I 
have done no more than enumerate a large pro- 
portion of those principal modes of mental activity, 
which are commonly designated as Intellectual 
Faculties, Propensities, and Emotions ; in order that 
1 might have space to bring into clear view that 
distinction between their automatic and their 
volitional operation, which has long appeared to 
me the only sound basis, on the one hand, for 
Education and Self-discipline, and, on the other, 
for that scientific study of the various forms of 
abnormal Mental activity, which, rightly culti- 
vated, is, probably, the most promising field of 
Psychological inquiry.” 

In fact, Dr. Carpenter is primarily concerned 
with the elucidation of the above-mentioned 
distinction between the automatic and the 
volitional modes of intellectual activity, and 
with the proof that his doctrine on this subject 
is not inconsistent with recognized psycho- 
logical laws and phenomena ; but in the course 
of his argument he is obliged to touch upon 
so many questions affecting the constitution of 
the mind, that his work is fairly entitled tothe 
name which he has given to it. In justifying 
his views he adduces a wealth of illustrations, 
derived, not only from the experiences, both 
normal and abnormal, of ordinary life, but aiso 
from the records of Mesmerism and Spiritualism. 
Finally, the principles which he lays down 
naturally suggest a variety of valuable rules 
for the training, discipline, and conduct of the 
mind. We have been thus careful in defining 
the objects which Dr. Carpenter appears to 
have in view because we are not quite sure 
that the connexion and subordination of the 
various aims of the treatise are marked in the 
course of it with sufficient emphasis and pre 
cision—that is, if, as we presume, it is intended 
to be intelligible even to those who have not 
made a special study of Psychological Science. 
However this may be, the author brings to his 
task not only great learning and remarkable 
acumen, but also an unusual faculty of facile 
and lucid exposition, which will, we hope, 
induce many to read the book who might 
otherwise have thrown it aside after a cursory 
inspection. 

With these general remarks, we turn to the 
consideration of the fundamental doctrines 
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of Dr. Carpenter's system: and first we will 
extract a very important passage, in which he 
es that the cerebrum is not the seat of 
consciousness—a theory which, though at 
frst sight startling, has much to recommend 
it, and at any rate affords a satisfactory ex- 
Janation of the remarkable phenomena to 
which he has given the name of “ unconscious 


cerebration ”’:— 

“When we compare the anatomical relation of 
the Sensorium on the one hand to the Cortical 
isyer of the Cerebrum, and on the other to that 
Retinal expansion of ganglionic matter which is 
the recipient of Visual impressions, we find the 
two to be so precisely identical, as to suggest that 
its physiological relation to those two organs must 
be the same. And as we only become conscious 
of the luminous impression by which Nerve-force 
has been excited in the retina, when the trans- 
mission of that nerve-force through the nerve of 
wlernal sense has excited a change in the Sen- 
sorium, so it would seem probable that we only 
become conscious of the further change excited in 
our Cerebrum by the Sensorial stimulus transmitted 
along its ascending fibres, when the reflexion of 
the Cerebral modification slong its descending 
fibres—the nerves of the internal senses—has 
brought it to re-act on the Sensorium. In this 
point of view, the Sensorium is the one centre of 
consciousness for Visual impressions on the eye 
(and, by analogy, on the other Organs of Sense), 
and for Ideational or Emotional modifications in the 
Cerebrum :—that is, in the one case for sensations, 
when we become conscious of Sense-impressions ; 
and, on the other, for ideas and emotions, when 
our Consciousness has been affected by Cerebral 
changes. According to this view, we no more 
think or feel with our Cerebrum, than we see with 
our Eyes ; but the Ego becomes conscious through 
the same instrumentality of the retinal changes 
which are translated (as it were) by the Sensorium 
into visual sensations, and of the Cerebral changes 
which it translates into Ideas or Emotions. The 
mystery lies in the act of translation; and is no 
greater in the excitement of ideational or emotional 
consciousness by cerebral change, than in the 
excitement of sensational consciousness by Retinal 
change.” 

The importance of this doctrine of “the 
Singleness of the Sensorium” is obvious, 
while it is a strong argument in its favour 
that it accounts not only for the recorded 
instances of persons, who, though blind, have 
been able to reproduce pictures of scenes or 
persons formerly familiar to them, but also 
for some of the most remarkable phenomena 
of Spectral Illusion. In these cases, under 
the influence of some abnormal stimulus, 
modifications of the sensorium, which are 
indistinguishable from those normally occa- 
sioned by impressions upon the external 
senses, are abnormally produced by reflexion 
from the cerebrum. Thus “the doctrine of 
the Singleness of the Sensorial Nerve-centre, 
through the instrumentality of which we 
become conscious alike of Sense-impressions 
and of Cerebral changes, and from which the 
Motor impulses to respondent action imme- 
diately proceed, will be found to lead to a 
teal simplification in the interpretation of a 
large class of phenomena occupying the bor- 
der-ground between Physical and Psychical 
action.” Furthermore, according to Dr. Car- 
penter, the influence which the Will exerts 
upon the course of our Mental operations is 
by no means so direct as is commonly sup- 
posed 
J “The operations of the Cerebrum,” he says, 
are in themselves as automatic as are those of 
other Nerve-centres, and the volitional control 
which we exercise over our thoughts, feelings, and 








actions, operates through the selective attention we 
determinately bestow upon certain of the impres- 
sions made upon the Sensorium, out of the entire 
aggregate brought thither by the ‘nerves of the 
internal senses.’ In this point of view, it is the 
Sensorium, not the Cerebrum, with which the Will 
is in most direct relation.” 

In this way he finds it possible to form a 
harmonious theory of the functional relations 
of the ganglionic Centres connected with the 
Cerebro-spinal System of Man and the higher 
Vertebrates, which theory he summarizes as 
follows :— 

“Tn that action and re-action between the mind 
and all that is outside it, in which the Conscious 
Life of every Human Lo consists, the whole 
Cerebro-spinal System participates, For, in virtue 
of the peculiar arrangement of the Nervous appa- 
ratus, every excitor impression travels in the 
upward direction, if it meet with no interruption, 
until it reaches the Cerebrum, without exciting any 
reflex movements in its course. When it arrives 
at the Sensorium, it makes an impression on the 
consciousness of the individual, and thus gives 
rise to a sensation; and the change there induced, 
being propagated onwards to the Cerebrum, be- 
comes the occasicn of further changes in its cor- 
tical substance, the downward reflection of whose 
results to the Sensorium gives rise to the forma- 
tion of an idea. If with this idea any pleasurable 
or painful feeling should be associated, it assumes 
the character of an emotion, and either as a simple 
or as an emotional idea, it becomes the stimulus to 
further cerebral changes, which, when we become 
conscious of them, we call Intellectual operations. 
These may express themselves either directly, in 
respondent Movements ; or indirectly, by supply- 
ing motives to the Will; which may exert itself 
either in producing or in checking Muscular 
movement, or in controlling or directing the 
current of thought and feeling. But if this ordi- 
nary upward course be anywhere interrupted, the 
impression will then exert its power in a trans- 
verse direction, and a reflex action will be the 
result, the nature of this being dependent upon 
the part of the cerebro-spinal axis at which the 
ascent had been checked. Thus if the interrup- 
tion be produced by division or injury of the 
spinal cord, ... . impressions made upon the 
lower part of it, through the afferent nerves pro- 
ceeding to it from the lower extremities, excite 
violent reflex movements, which, being thus pro- 
duced without sensation, are designated as excito- 
motor. So, again, if the impression should be 
conveyed to the Sensorium, but should be pre- 
vented . . . . from calling-forth Ideas through the 
instrumentality of that organ, it may re-act upon 
the motor apparatus by the reflex power of the 
Sensory ganglia themselves. Such actions, being 
dependent upon the promptings of the Sensations, 
are sensori-motor or consensual. But further, even 
the Cerebrum responds automatically to impres- 
sions fitted to excite it to reflex action, when from 
any cause the Will is in abeyance, so that its 
power cannot be exerted either over the muscular 
system or over the direction of the thoughts and 
feelings. Thus in the states of Reverie, Dream- 
ing, Somnambulism, &c., whether spontaneous or 
artificially induced, ideas which take full posses- 
sion of the mind, and from which it cannot free 
itself, may excite respondent ideo-motor actions.” 

It will be admitted, we think, by all who 
study Dr. Carpenter's statement of the theory 
above summarized, that his argument is, at 
any rate, well reasoned and lucidly set forth. 
He is, in our opinion, less successful both in 
his conception and in his expression of the 
special functions and powers of the Will, as he 
has suffered himself (unnecessarily, we should 
have thought) to be entangled in the mazes of 
the old controversy. Acknowledging expressly 
“the influence of the Body on the Mind, of 
physical upon psychical states,” Dr Carpenter 
continues :— 





‘‘ But these phenomena are not to be looked at 
to the exclusion of the facts of our own internal 
Consciousness. In reducing the Thinking Man to 
the level of ‘a puppet that moves according as its 
strings are pulled,’ the Materialistic Philosopher 
places himself in complete antagonism to the 
positive conviction, which—like that of the exist- 
ence of an External World—is felt by every right- 
minded Man who does not trouble himself by 
speculating upon the matter, that he really does 
possess a self-determining power which can rise 
above all the ae of Suggestion, and can, 
within certain limits, mould external circumstances 
to its own requirements instead of being completely 
subjugated by them.... We can scarcely desire 
a better proof that our possession of this power is 
a reality and not a self-delusion than is afforded 
by the comparison of the normal condition of the 
Mind with those various abnormal conditions here- 
after to be described, in which the directing power 
of the Will is in abeyance. For the “subjects” 
of these conditions may really be considered (so 
long as they remain in them) as mere thinking 
Automata, puppets pulled by directing-strings, 
their whole course of thought and of action being 
determined by Suggestions conveyed from without, 
and their own Will having no power to modify or 
direct this, owing to the temporary suspension of 
its influence.” 


We are not quite sure that we exactly 
understand Dr, Carpenter’s position. If by 
the internal power he means no more than the 
conscious operation of the Mind setting the 
Body in action through the intervention of 
the Will, the Mind and the Will being what 
they are in consequence of the influence of 
innumerable antecedent causes, this paragraph 
may perhaps be held to be faulty only in 
expression. But the phrase “self-determining 
power” seems to point to a different interpreta- 
tion. “There is supposed to be implied in 
the word ‘self-determination,’” says Mr. Bain, 
in his enumeration of the phrases commonly 
used in the Free-Will controversy, “ some 
peculiarity not fully expressed by the sequence 
of motive and action. A certain entity called 
‘self,’ irresolvable into motive, is believed to 
interfere in voluntary action.” Now this 
seems to us exactly to represent Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s view, so far as such a view can be said 
to be exactly represented. He conceives that 
man possesses in the Will “a power of doing 
either the action A or its contrary a, while 
the previous circumstances remain the same,” 
so that action results from previous circum- 
stances together with Will, which operates 
independently of them, and is, therefore, 
“self - determined.” ‘‘Is Will,” he asks, 
“as some think, the mere resultant of the gene- 
ral (spontaneous or automatic) activity of the 
mind, and dependent, like it, upon Physical 
antecedents? Or is it a Power, which, being 
completely independent of these conditions, is 
capable of acting against the preponderance 
of motives ?—as if, when one scale of a balance 
is inclining downwards, a hand placed on the 
beam from which the other scale is suspended, 
were to cause that lighter scale to go down.” 
He decides in favour of the second view. To 
us it seems, not that “‘a hand is placed upon 
the beam,” but that new motives, that is to 
say, motives not yet taken into account, are 
thrown into the scale, for we cannot conceive 
Will to operate except in accordance with the 
preponderance of motives. We grant, with 
Dr. Carpenter, that the Will “can select, 
among the motives which present themselves, 
those which the Moral Sense approves as the 
most worthy, and can intensify the force of 
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these by fixing the attention upon them; 
whilst it can, in like manner, keep to a great 
extent out of sight those which it feels ought 
not to be admitted, and can thus diminish 
their force”; but the Will thus selects simply 
because there is a preponderance of motives 
deciding it to do so, so that we can see no 
possible reason for styling it “ self determined.” 
Surely the difficulties of the Free-Will Con- 
troversy are caused in a great measure by a 
misconception of the nature of punishment. 
So long as punishment is regarded as an act 
of vengeance, it seems hard that those who by 
heredity, education, and habit are disposed to 
vice, should be punished for it ; and therefore 
it has been attempted to show that the indi- 
vidual is, notwithstanding, immediately an- 
swerable for any particular crime which he 
may commit, or, to use the familiar, but mis- 
leading phrase, that the Will is free; but if 
we regard punishment, not as vengeance, but 
as a new motive artificially introduced to aid 
the individual in resisting the inclinations of 
heredity, education, and habit, even capital 
punishment ceases to be iniquitous, except so 
far as the necessary sacrifice of the interests 
of the individual to the interests of society is 
inevitably so. When the instinctive repugnance 
to the idea that the criminal is punished for 
his circumstances is removed, the difficulty 
attending the conception of Will as the im- 
perative expression of the preponderance of 
motives disappears with it. 

We have dwelt at such length upon these 
subjects, that we must content ourselves with 
a bare reference to the important remarks upon 
the Hereditary Transmission of acquired Ten- 
dencies contained in the chapter entitled ‘ Of 
Habit,’ with which the reader should com- 
pare Dr. Carpenter's account of the theory 
that “the Intellectual and Moral Intuitions of 
any one Generation are the embodiments in 
its Mental constitution of the experiences of 
the Race.” This theory is generally associated 
with the name of Mr. Herbert Spencer, “in 
whose Philosophical Treatises it will be found 
most ably developed”; it had been, however, 
previously “‘foreshadowed” by Dr. Carpenter 
and others, and was indeed obviously “in the 
air.” 

In the second of the two books composing 
the treatise, Dr. Carpenter deals with what he 
calls “Special Physiology.” Of the chapters 
which it contains none will be read with 
greater interest than that upon ‘ Unconscious 
Cerebration,’ a subject which the author has 
made peculiarly his own—one moreover which 
affords him ample opportunity of drawing 
upon his large stock of anecdotes illustrative 
of the Physiology of Mind. The exposition 
of the theory of Unconscious Cerebration 
naturally leads the way to three chapters hardly 
less interesting, entitled respectively ‘Of Re- 
verie and Abstraction—Electro-Biology,’ ‘ Of 
Sleep, Dreaming, and Somnambulism,’ and 
‘Of Mesmerism and Spiritualism.’ It may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether they constitute a 
complete theory of the so-called spiritualistic 
agency ; but at any rate they account for some 
of its most remarkable phenomena. We 
venture to think that for the explanation of 
the rest of them we must look, not to physio- 
logists, but to some professed conjuror, who will 
be content to sacrifice the interests of his art 
in favour of those of scientific truth. In the 
mean time observers should bear in mind that 





they ought not to expect to fathom the modus 
operand: of a medium more easily than that 
of a professor of legerdemain. Certainly Dr. 
Carpenter’s opportune criticisms cannot fail to 
be useful, not only in explaining some of the 
recorded phenomena, but also in inspiring 
observers with a wholesome distrust of their 
own experiences. 

The reader will understand that it has not 
been possible for us, within the limits of a 
review, to do justice to a work which covers 
so vast a space as Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ Mental 
Physiology.’ He will find in it much that is 
interesting as well as much that is instructive. 
Perhaps the author is least successful when he 
proceeds to deduce from his scientific prin- 
ciples practical rules of conduct; but even here 
the failure is in the manner rather than in the 
matter of his discourse. We hope that the 
obvious inclination to moralize which Dr. 
Carpenter sometimes displays will not deter 
the public from making itself acquainted with 
a very important work. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


ONE-AND-TWENTY samples of water collected from 
different parts of the Suez Canal by M. Lemasson, 
have been examined by M. Durand-Claye in the 
Laboratory of the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, 
and the results published in the Comptes Rendus 
of the French Academy of Sciences. The density 
of each sample was taken ; and the chlorine, the 
sulphuric acid, and the magnesia, being the most 
important constituents, were carefully determined 
in each case. Whilst the chlorine would indicate 
the saltness of the water, the magnesia would 
show its degree of bitterness. In most cases the 
canal-waters were found to be excessively salt. 
Although the waters of the Mediterranean do not 
leave on evaporation more than about 40 kilos. of 
solid matter per cubic métre, those of the canal 
left in some cases as much as 75 kilos. This saline 
matter is no doubt derived from solution of the 
banks of salt on the Bitter Lakes. At Port Said, 
where the salt water is freshened by the Nile, it 
does not yield a residue of more than about 25 
kilos. of salts to the cubic métre. 

Among the natural products collected by Dr. 
T. E. de Vrij during his stay in the Isle of Java 
was a crystalline resin produced from the Podo- 
carpus cupressina or FP. imbricata, a tree common 
in the forests of Java, and known locally by its 
Malay name of Djamoudjou. This resin, when 
treated with alcohol, yields a white crystalline 
acid substance, which has been called Podocarpic 
acid. The last number of the Journal fiir prak- 
tische Chimie contains a long and important paper, 
by Herr A. C. Oudemans, jun., in which he de- 
scribes the results of his studies of this acid, and 
of several of its salts and derivatives. 

Every chemist knows that our main supply of 
boracic acid and its salts is derived from the hot 
vapours which issue from the soil in the Tuscan 
Maremma, and are known as fumaroles and 
sofiont. A capital account of the boracic acid 
industry will be found in a paper by Dr. C. M. 
Kurtz, of Stuttgart, published in a recent number 
of Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal. The writer 
describes the geological structure of the locality in 
which the soffioni occur ; traces historically the 
development of the industry ; details the chemical 
processes for extracting and purifying the acid ; 
and, finally, discusses the commercial aspect of 
this branch of industry. Artificial soffioni are 
now commonly produced by boring through the 
rocks, though the temperature of the strata and the 
characters of the evolved gases offer great obstacles 
to the work. The deepest boring is supposed to 
be that of the Foro Pietro, at the Lagoni di Travale, 
which reaches a depth of 168 métres, and passes 
in some parts through strata having as high a 
temperature as 145°C. From some of the bore- 
holes dry vapours issue, whilst others yield water 





comparatively rich in boracic acid. Dr, x, 
publishes original analyses of several of the Waten 
from these fori, and also of some from the Raton) 
lagoons. 


y. 


same chemist has also published the results of ,p notable 


comparative examination of a number of been, 
chiefly from French and Belgian breweries, 

Under the name of “Dingler’s Green,” 4 np 
green colour has been introduced. i 
samples of this material were exhibited at 4, 
Vienna Exhibition by Julius Dingler, of Augsboy, 
It consists of a mixture of phosphate of chromig, 
and phosphate of lime. 

brown aniline dye, known in the trade y 
Cannell, is now prepared by Knosp, of Stuttgay 
It is obtained from a by-product in the manufy 
ture of fuchsine, and is said to be essentially th 
bi-acid salt of chrysotoluidine. Cannell 
used for dyeing silk and woollen goods without th 
aid of any mordant, whilst with cotton the beg 
mordant is tannic acid. 

The Fourth Annual Report, recently issued by 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint, contains , 
“Memorandum,” by Mr. W. Chandler 
which offers great interest to the me 
chemist. Within the last year a great of 
attention has been given by the Chemist of i 
Mint to the preparation of the new trial-plates fe 
verifying the coinage, and a large number of deli 
cate assays have been made, with the view 
accurately determining the composition of thex 
plates: Mr. Roberts accompanies his Report with 
some excellent engravings, which exhibit with mud 
clearness the molecular arrangement of certain 
alloys, and the consequent variation in the chemi- 
cal composition of different parts of the mass. 


To the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences, D1 streams 


Mendelejew has contributed a paper, ‘ Ueber dit 
Stellung des Ceriums im System der Elemente’ 
He seeks to show that the atomic weight of cerium 
should be changed from 92 to 138 ; and the metl 
would then find its place in a system of the ee 
ments near to barium and cesium. 

Some investigations on the several modification 
of selenium have been conducted by Prof. Ram 
melsberg, of Berlin, and are published in the lat 
number of Poggendorff’s Annalen. From thee 
researches he is led to recognize three distinc 


allotropic modifications of this element: (1) amor 


phous, red, soluble, with specific gravity 43; (} 
crystallized, red, soluble, specific gravity 4°5 ; (3) 
granular, grey, insoluble, specific gravity 4°4 to 
45; and (4) lamellar, almost black, insoluble, 
specific gravity 4°8. The modifications distr 
guished as Nos. 1 and 2 pass into No. 3 at a ter 
perature of 90° C.; whilst the three latter modif- 
cations are changed by fusion and rapid cooling 
into the amorphous, and by slow cooling into th 
granular variety. Some of these modification 
correspond with those of sulphur, but no forma 
sulphur is known in which the element has tk 
grey colour and metallic properties presented by 
one of the varieties of selenium. 

In a note published in the Anzeiger of the In- 
perial Academy of Sciences of Vienna, Prof. Va 
Schrotter describes the best means of exhibiting 
Geissler’s experiments, which prove that comma 
phosphorus may be converted into the amorphous 
variety by the action of electricity. The condition 
of the experiments appear to prove satis 
that it is by the electricity alone, and not by th 
accompanying heat and light, that the change into 
allotropic phosphorus is brought about. 


not unlike 
Tue As 
to M, Pas 
tigations « 
francs. 
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It has been maintained by some authorities thst 


the phenomenon of the phosphorescence of 
phorus is due simply to oxidation ; whilst other 
following Berzelius, attribute it to the vaporizatia 
of the phosphorus. To test the correctness of 
former view, M. Joubert has made a number df 
experiments, in which he finds that the phosphr 
rescence ceases when all traces of oxygen sf 
removed. It is of course difficult to completely 
eliminate the oxygen; but this exclusion om 
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— 
“fected the phosphorus may be fused, distilled, or 
partiall transformed into red phosphorus, without 
exhibiting the slightest trace of phosphorescence. 
Foresite is the name which Prof. Vom Rath has 
recently applied to a new zeolitic mineral, received 
from Signor R. Foresi, of Portoferrajo, in Elba. It 
qeours with other zeolites—stilbite and heulandite 
_jn the ite near San Piero in Campo, and is 


notable as an addition to the small list of zeolites 
known to occur in granitic rocks. Foresite is a 
hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, and soda, crystal- 
lising in the rhombic system. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 

A retecRaM from Melbourne, dated August 1, 
gnnounced that Coggia’s comet had been seen 
there, and presented a brilliant appearance. Our 
Australian cousins had the advantage of seeing it 
at its best first. When the southern observations 
are completed, we may hope that its orbit will be 
satisfactorily determined. At present all that is 
certain is that, if elliptic, it is an ellipse of very 

t eccentricity. 

According to Mr. Hind, the new Comet of 
Borelly (IV. 1874), will reach its perihelion about 
the 30th of the present month, but is already 
slowly receding from the Earth, and is not likely 
to become, like Coggia’s, of general interest, though 
it may continue visible in good telescopes for 
several weeks. At the time of discovery it was 
distant from us, he thinks, about 55 millions of 

miles, When observed at Twickenham on August 
if 1, it was only 254° from the pole; R.A. 155 22™, 

The August meteors or Perseides (as they have 
been called from their radiant point in the con- 
sellation Perseus) will be looked for on the first 
three nights next week (August 9-11). It will be 
recollected that it was first in reference to these 
if that Schiaparelli made his interesting discovery of 
the identity of orbit of some comets and meteoric 
§ streams ; the Perseides moving in the orbit of 
if Comet IL., 1862, and apparently forming almost a 
continuous stream along it, as their appearance is 
much more uniform than that of the Leonides or 
November meteors. 

MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Botanic, 1.—Anniversary. 











Heience Gossip. 


Mr. DisRak xi received, last Saturday afternoon, 
in Downing Street, a deputation consisting of 
geographers and others interested in the proposed 
new Arctic Exploration Expedition. The Prime 
Minister promised to give his attention to the 
matter, and the general impression left on the 
members of the deputation is that their request is 
not unlikely to meet with a favourable answer. 


Taz Assemblée Nationale of France has accorded 
to M. Pasteur,—as a reward, chiefly for his inves- 
— on fermentation,—a life annuity of 12,000 

C8. 


LInstitut of the 29th of July informs us that at 
the Séance of March 29th of the Académie Royale 
de Belgique, M. Ernest Quetelet announced that 
: he had completed the arrangement proposed by 
his father, at the Meteorological Congress at 
Vienna, for observing the various meteorological 
dements, at the same instant of time, over nearly 
the whole of Europe and America. 


Tur prolonged discussions in the Académie des 
Sciences, and the numerous experiments and ob- 
srvations on the invasion of Phylloxera, resolve 

lves into a recommendation by M. Dumas 

It is urged to be necessary to 

sure the destruction of every diseased vine and 

those about it, and to poison the ground. It is 

er urged that the planting of new vines, of 

ch races, should be made only in land suscept- 

ible of being flooded or in land naturally or arti- 
of Micially sandy. 

M. Lz Verrter announces that the ‘Atlas 
Météorologique de la France,’ containing studies 

the storms which have occurred in France 
tom 1869 to 1871, will be published immediately. 





Some notes on the Rocky Mountain Ranges in 
Colorado have been published by Mr. J. T. 
Gardner, of the United States Survey of the 
Western Territories. These notes give the ap- 
proximate elevations and geographical position of 
the principal peaks in the mountain ranges, from 
observations made during the progress of the 
Survey last summer. As photographer to this 
Survey, Mr. W. H. Jackson has prepared a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Photographs taken 
during the course of the survey-work. The Cata- 
logue describes more than 1,300 landscapes of 
Western scenery, and upwards of 1,000 photo- 
graphs, illustrating the ethnology of about sixty- 
six Indian tribes. 

A PEcULIAR action of alkalies and oxidizing 
agents upon cotton fibre has been examined by 
M. Jeanmaire, and published by him in the Revue 
Hebdomadaire de Chimie Scientifique et Industrielle, 
No. 47. Ifcotton is saturated with chromic acid, or 
chromate of potash and sulphuric acid, or with per- 
manganate of potash, and subsequently washed, 
although the fibre presents no apparent change, it 
is found to be seriously weakened when treated 
with any alkali. This cannot be too widely known 
by our calico-printers. 

M. J. Moritz, in Berichte der Deutschen Che- 
mischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, contends, in oppo- 
sition to the view of Brefeld, that the vital yeast 
cell excites alcoholic fermentation in solutions of 
sugar, in the absence of free oxygen. Therefore, 
in the fermentation of wine, air should be ex- 
cluded, instead of admitted. M. Moritz deduces 
from his experiments that the growth of yeast is 
in exact proportion to the degree of fermentation. 


A MINERAL from Ettringen, near the Lake of 
Laach in the Eifel, has been described by Herr J. 
Lehmann as a new species. It is a hydrous 
sulphate of alumina and lime, to be distinguished 
as Ettringite. A new Mexican mineral, consisting 
of a double selenide of bismuth and zinc, has been 
described by Don A. del Castillo. 


M. Cuatin has been elected by the Académie 
des Sciences a member of the Botanical Section, 
. fill the place left vacant by the death of M. 

By. 

THE valuable series of ‘ Mineralogische Mittheil- 
ungen,’ in course of contribution by Prof. Vom 
Rath to Poggendorff’s Annalen, is continued in 
the last number of that journal. It includes a 
number of technical papers, chiefly on crystallo- 
graphic subjects. We observe that Vom Rath 
announces, in Leonhard and Geinitz’s Neues Jahr- 
buch, that a copy of his illustrated work, ‘ Ein 
Ausflug nach Calabrien’ (1871), will be presented 
to any donor of useful specimens of minerals, 
rocks, or fossils to the new geological and mineral- 
ogical collections of the University of Bonn. 








FINE ARTS 


—~o— 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly.—Consisting of Drawings, Etchings, Engravings, &c., 
OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 


Last Week but Three. 

*The SHADOW of DEATH.’ Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT 
in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nazareth; begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872. NOW on VIEW at 39m, Old Bond Street.—The Gallery is 
opened at Ten, closed at Six.— Admission, 1s. 








DORG#’Ss GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ * Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 





MUNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
bach, Piloty, Schorn, Conrider, Utto, &o. Admission, Une Shi 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


Kaul- 





KAULBACH’S Celebrated Great PICTURES, ‘St. Peter Arbues 
Dooming a Heretic Family to the Flames,’ and * James V. of Scotland 
Opening the Parliament in Edinburgh.’—Munich Gellew. 48, Great 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street. OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, One Shilling. 








Modern Parish Churches, their Plan, Design, 
and Furniture, by J. T. Micklethwaite, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. H. 8. King & Co., is a carefully 
written volume, part of which has already appeared 
in the Sacristy. It includes a chapter “On the 
Organ,” by Mr. Somers Clarke, jun. The work 





has been carefully revised and extended by its 
author, and it is especially adapted to those 
buildings in which a somewhat ornate mode of 
worship is adopted; in fact, to the “fashion- 
able” mode. The reader must, therefore, take 
it for granted that the author considers the 
use of a chancel, with all that that portion of 
the structure implies, an absolute necessity for 
public worship. He dilates on the merits of a 
reredos. With him a communion-table is an 
“altar”; the “sanctuary” should be accompanied 
by sedillia ; he advocates “ minor altars” and side- 
chapels. Confessionals are described as accepted 
facts(!). We are further informed “that the 
clergy should be driven to improvise them for 
themselves is discreditable to the architectural 
profession,” and Mr. Micklethwaite tells the un- 
fortunate “priest” who may be thus “driven” 
what to do in order to atone for the delin- 
quencies of the “architectural profession.” He 
also gives advice about the use of pictures and 
images, which will severely exercise the soul of 
Archdeacon Phillpotts. Having thus indicated 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s general tone, we may, with- 
out accepting his opinions in any degree, declare 
that from his own point of view, which, it must 
be admitted, is rather “Laudian” than Roman 
Catholic, he has produced a good book. His re- 
marks exhibit «esthetic taste and large know- 
ledge of his subject; he supplies the details of 
the cultus he takes: for granted, and his volume 
will meet the peculiar requirements of those for 
whom he has taken so much trouble. On other 
points we think he is not so wise, and that he does 
ill to write as he does of the efforts of a “good 
parson,” who has set up a church, after Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s own heart, in a hitherto neglected 
district. Some people might be pained by such 
sentences as the rs alr “Now, after all the 
trouble and unpleasantness which he has had 
about it (setting up a ‘proper’ kind of church), 
it is surely hard for the good man to be told that 
his good work is (architecturally) contemptible. 
To have placed a church and a priest in a neigh- 
bourhood where even a Methodist meeting-house 
would have been a blessing, is surely no small 
thing.” There are simple-minded persons who do 
not want “ priests,” “confessionals,” images, and 
the like; and who possibly may declare the 
meeting-house, for which Mr. Micklethwaite feels 
such contempt, is by no means the insufficient 
thing it is said to be. We suppose the author 
does not write for such unfortunates. 

The House Owner's Estimator; or, “ What will 
it Cost to Build, Alter, and Repair?” by J. D. 
Simon (Lockwood & Co.), is a capital handbook, 
so carefully compiled that we have not found 
any defect in it except that no advice is given 
about the introduction of speaking-pipes for 
common domestic use,—an omission the more 
remarkable as those articles are rapidly being 
brought into use, and are probably the most 
profitable of all modern labour-saving contrivances 
for home service. No builder ought to omit them 
if he is anxious to serve his customers at small 
cost to himself. With this exception, the most 
minute details are given in full, current prices 
being quoted throughout. The book is illustrated 
with diagrams and drawings of a serviceable kind, 
and contains a useful abstract of the Metropolitan 
Building Act now in force. 

In his Practical Instructions in Enamel Painting 
on Glass, China, Tiles, &c., published by Messrs. 
Brodie & Middleton, Mr. H. J. Snell tells us that 
“ several members of the aristocracy, and others, 
occupying the highest positions in society, are 
proficient and indefatigable students of the art,” 
and that they have executed decorative work. 
We did not know this, but are willing to take 
it for granted. And yet we deny altogether that 
“there have never been finer or more magnificent 
windows, revealing a purer taste, than those 
executed by artists of the present day.” The fact 
is directly the reverse; and if we understand 
the terms “fine” and “magnificent” aright, the 
statement is obviously incorrect. Nor is it 
true that the ancient practice of glass painting 
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aimed at simply “retarding” light. We agree 
with the writer, that it is desirable to extend the 
use of stained glass to domestic uses, but it is 
not the fact that this application of the material 
is a novel one. Mr. Snell knows little or nothing 
of the history of his subject. So far as they go, 
the practical instructions contained in this volume 
are likely to be useful to beginners, but no one 
should expect to be able to stain glass artistically 
by help of a book. Again, these instructions are 
but superficial and general. The illustrations, 
although in tolerable taste, are rather feeble. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. X.-KEDLESTON HALL, OKEOVER HALL, HADDON 
HALL. 


Ir is worth while remarking that the Signor 
Giuseppe Chiari, to whose picture at Kedleston 
Hall we lately referred as a production of one of 
the very latest of the “old masters,” suffered, or 
rather his reputation suffered, from the attacks of 
Hogarth. At the foot of the famous olla podrida 
of heads in profile, styled ‘Character and Carica- 
tura,’ a perfect treasury of humorous satire, which 
Hogarth produced, as he said, “to show that 
Leonardo da Vinci exaggerated the latter,” is a 
portrait of an imbecile old gentleman, with a sloping 
forehead, under a towering toupée, and a prodigious 
nose projecting far beyond an underhung jaw. 
This is labelled as the work of Chiari, and the fact 
shows oddly enough the turning of the tide between 
the worn-out old art and the vigorous new form of 
design—the parting line beween the lowest point 
of Renaissance art, itself then quite decrepit, and 
the modern mode of painting in the fullness of its 
triumph in Hogarth’s manhood. Readers will 
remember that ‘Character and Caricatura’ is 
nothing less than the subscription ticket for 
‘ Marriage & la Mode: and the latter may be said 
to form the foundation of modern English painting. 
If Hogarth meant to reflect on Leonardo, he 
thereby proved himself ignorant of the mind of 
the man he assailed ; but he could not well be other- 
wise than ignorant. The engravings after Da 
Vinci which Hogarth could have seen are pre- 
posterously bad. Pictures really by Leonardo, or 
even such as could by any pretence be ascribed 
to his school, such as the works of Luini, Bel- 
traffio, Solario, and the rest, were hardly to be 
got at on this side of the Alps; while even now, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years after the appear- 
ance of ‘Character and Caricatura,’ two capital 
pictures by B. Van Orley, one at Kedleston, the 
other at Lowther Castle, are ascribed to Leo- 
nardo. We may imagine then how small were 
Hogarth’s opportunities of knowing what he was 
about when he attacked Da Vinci. The picture 
representing Louis the Fourteenth reviewing his 
Fleet at Dunkirk, which was referred to Van der 
Meulen, may be by Minderhout ; if so, it is one 
of the best works of that extremely unequal 
painter. We must correct an obvious misprint in 
our account of the picture variously ascribed to 
Rembrandt and S. de Koninck—it is “ deep-toned 
and vivid,” not “livid.” 

In the Music Room at Kedleston is the painting 
which we havealready mentioned, variously ascribed 
to L. da Vinci and B. Van Orley, but undoubtedly 
by the latter. It represents a Holy Family, with 
the Virgin in a green dress, with sleeves of a 
different tint of the same hue, and an embroidered 
grey coif on her head; she is seated, and has 
Christ, naked, in front, on her knee. He bestows 
a benediction on St. John, an infant, who, also 
naked, is on the knee of St. Anne, and prays 
before the Saviour. St. Anne, in a white head- 
dress, and St. Joseph—who has, by the way, a 
thoroughly Flemish face and rough appearance— 
are behind. Every one of its characteristics, for 
instance, the peculiar architectonic and _highly- 
decorated background, which, with a difference of 
style and feeling, recalls the mode of Carlo Cri- 
velli, as we saw at Lowther Castle, prove this 
picture to be by Van Orley. Here the decorations 
are of coloured marbles and sculptured brass, all 
brilliantly snd purely painted. The flesh is red- 
dish, even io ruddiness, and opaque in the lights, 


the shadows being much cooler than true harmony 
admits. The high finish, the smoothness of surface, 
and a certain hardness, are all the elements which 
Da Vinci’s work and this picture have in common; 
for there is not much likeness in the sentiment 
which respectively inspires them.—Near this is a 
pleasant Guido, ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ nearly 
half-length figures; one of the most acceptable 
specimens that are ascribed to Reni, clear and 
refined in its tones.—Another excellent specimen 
of its class is by Guercino, and called ‘ David’s 
Triumph,’ comprising figures dancing with great 
spirit, and altogether a powerful example, both as 
to painting and design. 

Two capital and large flower-pieces, by Jean 
Baptiste (Monnoyer) hang near the above. Visitors 
to the old British Museum will remember this 
artist’s wall-paintings of flowers. Lord Scarsdale’s 
specimens are among the finest examples of this 
excellent painter’s skill, Also here are two land- 
scapes, good of their kind, in the mode of G. 
Poussin, by Orizonti. These works have a dash of 
Claude in the sentiment which inspires them. By 
G. Bassano is the dramatic piece of the bringing 
water from the rock—a characteristic subject cha- 
racteristically executed.—Of similar value is Luca 
Giordano’s ‘ Triumph of Bacchus,’ Ariadne pointing 
to the departing ship of Theseus. The figures are 
life-sized. The conception, 7.¢., the very idea which 
inspires this picture and several of those which are 
near it, that is to say, the motive which affected the 
painters, the technique they display, are as remote 
from noble and truly grand art as it is possible for 
them to be. It is right to use the word technique 
in speaking of these works for they show what 
the training of academies comes to,—the finality of 
the processes that these institutions can employ, 
which seem always destined to overlay genius. If 
this be not so, how else can we account for the 
fact that the latter half of the seventeenth and the 
former half of the eighteenth centuries, so fruitful 
of power in other branches of studies, produced so 
few good, or even tolerable, painters among the 
multitude of those who practised art, and only one 
or two, such as the Poussins and Claude, who are 
worthy to be mentioned with men of the higher 
ranks in design ? 

One of the choice pictures at Kedleston is a 
noble Rembrandt of an old man, seated in a chair, 
the head of a pale complexion, with a thin grey 
beard and moustache, wearing a Dutch hat—the 
old hat of Liberty, which shades nearly the whole 
of the upper part of the face, and receives a wealth 
of reflections in the shadow that falls on the 
features, such as our readers can imagine who 
know Van Rhyn at his best. The sitter has a 
black dress, with the usual white ruff; and the 
hands, showing the backs, are in front of the 
figure, on the arms of the chair. It is signed 
“Rembrandt,” as usual. It is an intensely pa- 
thetic portrait. This, with the De Koninck, the 
curious Mompert, the admirable Cuyp, and the 
capital Van Orley, are the gems of Kedleston. 

We pass out of the Music-Room and cross a 
hall with Corinthian columns of noble proportions, 
twenty-five feet in height. The apartment being 
lighted from the roof, and decorated with original 
(Roman) antique sculptures and modern wall- 
paintings in camieu, is admirable in its stately 
way,—giving one a fine notion of what the Adams 
and their “client,” the building lord of Kedleston, 
thought the happiest substitute for a Roman villa 
in the purest taste: undoubtedly they were in the 
main right. From this we proceed to the hand- 
some Dining-Room, where hangs a capital Snyders, 
a ‘ Hawk and Ducks, an extremely vigorous work; 
also a noble picture of ‘ Dead Game,’ z.¢., a peacock, 
swan, and fawn, all of the size of life, and superbly 
painted, with wonderful brilliancy, élan, and free- 
dom. Near it is an admirable Fyt, ‘Game and 
Dogs,’ a dead swan, &c., and hounds, produced in 
his solid, rather coldly coloured, but masculine and 
Jearned manner. Also a very fine Claude, ‘ The 
Tiber, at Evening,’ a rich sunset effect, with cool 
water in the mid-distance, and figures dancing in 
| front. On the Staircase, a colossal group by Carlo 
| Maratti shows that psewdo-Michael Angelo at what 
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he supposed his best, and is really an eminen 


respectable and even, if good will on the party anne 


the artist counts for much, admirable ting . 
for he, like some of our contemporaries, half 
disdained the branch of art in which he wag 
capable, 1.¢., portraiture, of which he produced 
certain acceptable, if grandiose specimens ; and hy 
was fond of enormously pretentious designs of th 
Michael Angelesque pattern such as that befor 
us. Of these we are bound to respect the in 
tention if not the results. There are other by 
less noteworthy pictures on this staircase, 

In the Boudoir is, in a circle, with a blue back. 
ground, a head of St. Christina, with an army 
through her throat, by Carlo Dolci ; the face look. 
ing up, and with far higher pathos than is commoy 
with the painter, who appears in this work ata fing 
pitch than usual; the execution is above the aye 
rage; and the colour is not without glow. Hep 
isa tall upright Nativity, probably an altar-piece, by 
Bassano, showing Christ’s irradiated figure as the 
source of light ; the Virgin contemplating her Babe: 
the shepherds are near. The unnaturalness of the 
mode of lighting, to which we have already referred, 
suggestive of the glow-worm as it is, is intense 
antipathetic to the motive of the subject; 
it is, however, supported by the practice of some 
of the greatest masters, Rembrandt for instance, 
but in their cases the pictures have grander 
accompaniments. Here also are a lan 
by Claude, and a Jan Steen of excellent quality, 
painted with unusual care, and showing a blind 
beggar, with his companions, two figures, one of 
them a child giving alms: it is in perfect condi- 
tion, and admirably represents the mode of the 
artist. Close to this is a first-rate river view, 
by John Vander Meer, the elder; also a richly. 
painted ‘ Death of Peter Martyr,’ by Palma Vecchio, 
and a ‘Virgin and Child’ by the same. There is 
also a landscape by Berghem, and an excellent 
portrait of the second Lord Scarsdale, one of the 
finer works of Wright of Derby. 

In the church which adjoins Kedleston Hall are 
some extremely interesting remains, includiy 
ancient monuments of the family of Curzon, which 
has been seated here during many centuries. The 
more remarkable one of these works is in the floor 
of the chancel. It comprises the bust of a knight 
and a lady. The church is well worth a visit for 
its own sake. 

At Okeover Hall, near Ashbourne, the property 
of Mr. Haughton Okeover, an ancient seat at the 
entrance to Dovedale, and in a lovely situation, are 
some pictures. of mixed character and quality, 
The more remarkable of them are the following: 
‘A Holy Family, popularly but erroneously 
ascribed to Raphael, is a copy of the painting 
called ‘La Perla,’ at Madrid. It is black in the 
shadows and opaque throughout, but otherwise it is 
a fairly good version of the original. William Va 
de Velde produced the two most interest 
ing examples here; they are frequently styled 
‘The Storm’ and ‘The Calm” The latter 
represents shipping in a calm. A yacht, 
with a standard at her peak, fires a salute; 
while a boat proceeds from her side towards 
another craft which floats near, and lowers 
her topsail in honour of the passengers in th 
boat. The effect is that of softly-veiled sur 
light. The colour is a little cold, but the treat- 
ment is extremely brilliant and clear, with wealth 
of pearly tints and extremely delicate tones. The 
drawing is charmingly delicate. The com 
panion picture shows a yacht, apparently not the 
same as before, in a fresh gale, and near some 
galliots, which fire a salute. The lion rampait, 
gules, on a field or, appears on the sail of the 
yacht. This vessel looks a little stiff in draught 
manship, and shows too much of the lamp 
The water is beautifully modelled and full d 
movement. The colour throughout is, as is fre 
quently the case, even in the better pictures by 
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W. Van de Velde, a little slaty, and the surfs Ip 
metallic ; but in the latter point, this picturmd 


errs less than many of this painter’s works. 
the same room hangs a capital sketch, by Rubens 
of Christ at the entrance of the sepulchre, 
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her mantle, covers her face, to shade it 
- st the effulgence of the presence. There are 
me noble points in the colouring of this picture, 
ially in the dress of the figure clad in turquoise- 

jue and a white mantle, Another female figure is 
posed after the antique statue of Julia, and wears 
s ashy-purple robe over a green dress. : The third 
has a red dress. This is a highly-interesting 
example of its class, and shows the technical pro- 
vss of Rubens with rare completeness. Among 
the numerous sketches, or incomplete paintings, 
by Rubens, valuable as many of them are, we 
jnow none more interesting than this. A good 


pearing to the Marys: one of the latter, by 
ving 


gnonymous Dutch flower-piece, which it would not 


be to name, hangs near the last. It com- 
ises superbly-painted roses in full bloom, a | 
on our left. Also a fine fruit-piece, signed “J. 
Julsdonck,” contains grapes and stone-fruit in a 
basket, a moth on our right, on a table in front. 
A good figure-subject of the school of Rubens, 
much injured, is in the same place. By Verelst is 
s picture of roses and other flowers in a glass, with 
watch, open and showing the works, and a blue 
ribband and a seal attached to it, lying in front. 
This picture is very good indeed, and richer in 
colour than the artist generally contrived to make 
his works. It is painted with exceptional solidity 
and firmness. Among the portraits we noticed a 
capital one of Arabella Fermor, the heroine of ‘The 
Rape of the Lock,’ “zetat-forty,” and showing the 
remains of considerable beauty. Likewise a por- 
trait, in the mode of Lely, called ‘ Lady Harriet 
Wentworth. A portrait, by Mr. Richmond (?), 
ofa lady in a white dress, with a blue breast-knot, 
isdelightful. A ‘ View of Corfu,’ by Mr. E. Lear, 
completed the pictures we noticed at Okeover. 

In Ashbourne church, which we recommend any 
one to visit, notwithstanding that we found it in 
the hands of the “restorer,” are many noticeable 
features, especially the windows of the east end. 
Above all is a number of monuments, Among them 
ate those of the Boothby family, including that of 
Penelope Boothby, the little girl whom Reynolds 
painted so wonderfully in the picture, now belong- 
ing to Earl Dudley, and known as ‘Penelope,’ and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy as ‘Child in a 
Mob Cap’ (1871, No. 385). The little figure, 
lying on its side, is admirably carved by Banks, 
ad is life-size, The work is intensely pathetic, 
and bears, on the side of the tomb itself, a 
nournful inscription by Sir Brook Boothby, the 
child’s father, who wrote, we remember, a poem 
styled ‘ Sorrows Sacred to the Memory of Penelope, 
flio, 1796. This monument is said to be that 
fom which Chantrey borrowed something for his 
fmous group of the Robinson children, now in 
lichfield Cathedral. It is also said that Stothard 
fumished the design for the latter work. Besides 
the Boothby monuments are many, of older dates, 
vhich will repay study. The exterior and interior 
of Ashbourne church are eminently picturesque, 
md can boast of not a few architectural elements 
of a higher kind. 

Haddon Hall, dismantled long ago, and now 
aisting merely as a building with certain pic- 
turesque features, contains, of course, not much 
that is interesting to the student of pictorial art or 
the antiquary in paintings. There is, apart from 
the Hall itself, but little in this old house of the 
Vermons to attract the critic in art. By way of 
taining something like the ancient aspect of 
parts of the interior, some of the old furniture is 
uill in situ, including tapestries of considerable 
vue, but much decayed, and a few pictures, only 
te or two of which need be mentioned, and, in- 
teed, would not call for remark here if they 
txisted in an ordinary dwelling-house. There are 
twotolerable portraits, one of which is said to repre- 
tut nephews of Charles the First, and remotely 
teembles the work of Van Dyck. These works 
ite in an extremely bad condition, owing mainly 
neglect. Pictures by F. Barlow, the early 
English painter and engraver of animals, are 
ways worth notice ; and those now at Haddon 
eserve more care than has been bestowed on 


em, A large bird-piece by Hondekoeter, and 





some portraits of inferior value, constitute the 
pictures now remaining in Haddon Hall. 

The next paper of this series will be the first of 
those in which we hope to give the fullest 
account yet written of the vast treasures of art 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, and pre- 
served at Chatsworth—a gathering which com- 
prises drawings of nearly all kinds and schools, 
ancient pictures in equal numbers and variety, and 
a large number of sculptures, and is probably unsur- 
passed by any other private collection. The Duke, 
with characteristic liberality, allowed us to study 
these works at leisure. We trust to have profited 
by the opportunities which were so generously 
given. 





YORK, AND ITS ANCIENT DEFENCES, 


In our notice of the late meeting of the Archsxo- 
logical Institute at Ripon, some of the circumstances 
of the York meeting in 1846 were touched upon. 
The ancient defences of that city were not the 
subject of much study on that occasion, and it 
was thought desirable by the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Association to turn to good account the 
presence of Mr. G. T. Clark, while his attention 
was already occupied with the medisval fortresses 
of Yorkshire. And the Institute, being always 
glad to hear that gentleman, united in the request 
that he would contribute an illustration of the 
fortifications of the ancient capital of the North. 
So, heavily weighted as he was with work con- 
nected with the Ripon meeting, he nevertheless 
kindly undertook a careful preliminary examina- 
tion of those works,—in connexion with which some 
discoveries of interest have recently been made,— 
and promised to guide a party over the remains 
of those defences on the day following the close 
of the Ripon meeting. 

On Wednesday, then, the 29th ult., a joint ex- 
cursion to York was made by the Archeological 
Institute, in conjunction with the Yorkshire Society. 
The party from Ripon was not a large one, but it 
comprised the Marquis of Ripon, the Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, and the Hon. Miss Talbot, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., and several members of 
the Council of the Institute. At York they were 
met by many members of the Institute, who were 
there en route homewards or outwards, including 
the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, the historian of 
the great Roman Wall, and by a large number of 
the Yorkshire Society. At twelve o'clock the 
visitors were received in the Guildhall by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and in a few excellently- 
chosen words of welcome the party were made 
acquainted with the fact that 150/. is annually 
laid out in the repair and conservation of the 
ancient defences of the city. Lord Talbot de 
Malahide and the Marquis of Ripon having ac- 
knowledged the address of the Lord Mayor, the 
party adjourned to the convenient theatre of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, where the Marquis 
of Ripon took the chair, and Mr. Clark gave a dis- 
course to the following purport. 

No man of English race, and at all acquainted 
with the history of his country, could enter the 
city of York without feeling something of the 
respect for a glorious past, of which all men were 
more or less conscious, and which in the higher 
and nobler sort acts as an incentive to greatness 
both in thought and deed. It might be that those 
dwelling in the city, or familiar with it from child- 
hood, were less conscious of this feeling than those 
who were there as strangers; but, on the other 
hand, the citizens of York could not but feel for 
the place something of the love of children for 
a parent, something of the secret charm by which 
every man worthy of the name was attached to 
his native land. Not London itself, the capital of 
the empire ; not Canterbury, the seat of the other 
Metropolitan of our National Church, called up 
more varied or more brilliant recollections than 
were associated with the name of York. Never 
within the four seas of Britain had the Institute 
visited a city which combined with so flourishing 
a present so many memorials of the past, so much 
still visible to the eye so intimately connected with 
those centuries during which the English name 





and nation were being built up. The history of 
York, indeed, and of the material defence by 
which it was surrounded, was older by some cen- 
turies than the history of England and of the 
my people ; and, before arriving at the times 
of the Scandinavian invaders, it was necessary to 
deal with the remains of those masters of the 
world under whom this city rose to be, as the 
historian Drake had pronounced it, “a second 
Rome.” The history of the metropolis of the 
north began with the Roman occupation, but recent 
researches into the sepulchres round the city had 
discovered undoubted British burials below those 
of the English and the Roman, and these, he 
might say, had established the existence of an early 
British settlement there. He believed this dis- 
covery tostandalone. No earthwork of distinctly 
British origin was found within or near the city, 
nor, indeed, save the “ancient river,” was there 
near at hand any physical feature of the country 
bearing a decidedly British name. No part of the 
great earthworks by which the city was girt could 
be attributed to the Brigantes. Though not all of 
one date, they all evidently belonged to ages more 
advanced, and to a class of work very different 
from those found scattered along the crests of 
hills, and sometimes retaining even now their 
Celtic appellations. The actual site of York he 
considered worthy of the people who proposed to 
take and hold the country, and to maintain it 
under law and order. While the country around 
was open and admitted of being intersected with 
roads in every direction, the city itself was pro- 
tected on one part by a broad and deep river, 
and on another by a stream, which, though of less 
volume, traversed and saturated a tract of marshy 
and impracticable country. 

It was evidently to the confluence of the two 
streams—the Ouse and the Foss—that York owed 
its origin. The precise date of the Roman settle- 
ment on the Ouse was unknown. Agricola, who 
landed in Britain in a.p. 78, and formally retired 
in A.D. 85, probably established a permanent camp 
at York, but of course such a post would be at 
first a mere slight earthwork. Of this camp 
nothing was now to be distinguished. By whom 
the Roman walls were originally built was un- 
known, probably during the second campaign of 
Agricola. Although little of the Roman wall re- 
mained above ground, yet it had been traced, and 
various other Roman remains had been discovered 
below the present surface, including especially a 
pavement laid open just within Micklegate Bar. 
As to the existing earthworks, he was inclined to 
think that they were of at least two periods— 
those upon the right and left banks of the Ouse, 
and those beyond, or on the Foss. The former 
consisted of a ridge or bank of earth from 15 to 
40 feet high, and of breadth in proportion, which 
was carried round the area to be defended, and 
at its exterior foot was excavated u deep and broad 
ditch, the contents of which formed the bank. 
Of these earthworks there remain nearly 3,000 
yards in length. It seemed to him that these 
earthworks had been the work of Romanized 
Britons, who after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions had much to defend. Judging from 
material evidence—for there was no other—the 
completion of the earthworks must be attributed 
to the ninth century; and at that time a usual 
method of fortification was the throwing up of 
large mounds; and to that practice might be 
attributed the presence of the Castle Hill of York. 
The Norman Conquest found York a very con- 
siderable city; and, if her military reputation at the 
time stood low, events showed this to be due rather 
to the want of a leader than to the absence of 
bravery in the citizens. 

After relating the stirring events of which York 
had been the scene during the reign of the Con- 
queror, Mr. Clark said it might probably be thought 
that something would be remaining of a military 
character which could be attributed to that period. 
The Normans had much to occupy them, and it 
was probable that in most cases, as certainly at 
York, they availed themselves of such defences 
as they found ready to hand, Of the present walls, 
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only the inner part of the gateways and a portion 
of the wall above the Layerthorpe postern pre- 
sented any distinct Norman features. In giving 
a description of the existing remains, Mr. Clark 
remarked that it was curious to note that the 
foundations were, for the most part, very shallow, 
and that many parts of the wall were very thin, 
so as to afford no possibility of a rampart walk. 
York had, he considered, been fortunate in its 
gates, though they had been most injuriously 
treated. Go where they would, they would now, 
however, see that a determination prevailed to do 
that which was right in the preservation of the 
remains of the ancient defences of the city. 

At the conclusion of the discourse, after a well- 
merited vote of thanks, Mr. Clark conducted the 
visitors to various portions of the ancient walls 
within the grounds of the Philosophical Society, 
and much discussion ensued on the points 
maintained in his discourse. The Lord Mayor 
then entertained a large party, including the 

incipal members of the Institute, at luncheon 
in the Mansion House, while many members of 
the Yorkshire Society lunched together at the 
De Grey Rooms. The visitors afterwards made 
an inspection of the outlying portions of the forti- 
fications, including the Roman wall uncovered on 
the premises of Mr. Lund, and the wall at Layer- 
thorpe, now under repair by the Corporation. 

It should have been stated in the report of the 
Ripon Meeting that the Institute has fixed upon 
Canterbury for the place of meeting in 1875. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. Atma Tapema has been elected member 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Berlin, the 
choice of the artistic body having been, as the 
Prussian law requires, confirmed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that it seems 
probable that the authorities are now paying some 
attention to the art aspect of the medals, if not 
of the coins, which are prepared for public ser- 
vice. Artistically speaking, there is not much to 
be said for the British coinage, for the vaunted per- 
fection of the operations of our Mint appear, cha- 
racteristically enough, only in its mechanical 
arrangements ; the result being that so many coins 
are struck with unexceptionable accuracy per hour, 
day after day and month after month. Usually, 
if anything can be more commonplace, not to say 
stupid, than our coins, it is our medals, But for 
the Ashanti War Medal, one of our most capable 
artists has been invited to make the design 
required by the die-sinker. Mr. Poynter has 
accepted the commission, and will, no donbt, pro- 
duce a fine work. The authorities are to be con- 
gratulated on the wisdom of the step they have 
taken in securing the aid of Mr. Poynter. If we 
wished to commemorate the taking of Troy itself, 
we could not find an abler artist than he. 


THE removal of Temple Bar is an event which 
must happen sooner than was anticipated, for 
although the structure was doomed, few expected 
it would be taken down before the completion of the 
new Law Courts rendered the operation impera- 
tively necessary. We cannot affect to regret that 
this building, dark with blood-stained memories as 
it is, and possessing no true architectural merit of 
its own, should be carted away. In every sense it 
is an obstruction, in some respects it is an offence. 
We trust that its site, which has historical interest, 
will be marked by the erection of an iron foot- 
bridge, of good design, of course. Such a bridge 
would be extremely convenient to persons who 
are now compelled to risk their lives in crossing 
Fleet Street, and would be serviceable to Templars 
who have to go to the new Law Courts. 


Mr. BurrerFIELD has renewed his appeal, not 
only for the preservation of Northumberland House, 
but for the adoption of a better approach to the 
Northern Embankment than that officially con- 
templated, and for which such an enormous sum 
of money has already been expended. This pre- 
ferable line is that laid down by Sir J. Pennethorne, 





and by a curve avoids Northumberland House 
altogether, using an easier gradient than the official 
plan promises. Believing, as we do, that there is 
no real want of an approach to the Embankment 
at this spot, we think, if one must be made, the 
curved line is the better. Writing of approaches 
to the Embankment, we may be allowed to say 
that it sometimes occurs to us that a sort of mania 
occasionally possesses the minds of a few persons 
on the subject of how to reach the river-side 
thoroughfare with the least possible trouble to 
themselves, and with the most profound disdain of 
the ways and interests of others. The other day 
a threatening “leader” appeared in the columns 
of one of our daily contemporaries, in which the 
Societies of the Temple were urged to allow a 
road, or rather, if we recollect rightly, two roads 
to be cut through the Inns; so that persons in 
haste to reach Westminster might lose the least 
possible portion of their time on the journey. It 
really appears that some people believe streets 
are to be used only for driving Hansom cabs 
along them. Why should anything stand in the 
way of that delectable practice ? 


A GENERAL meeting of the London and Middle- 
sex Archzological Society will be held (by per- 
mission of the Bishop of London, patron of the 
Society) at Fulham Palace, on Tuesday at one 
o'clock, the Bishop in the chair, when the meeting 
will be addressed by his Lordship, the Vicar of 
Fulham, the Vicar of Chiswick, and others. The 
Society will also visit Fulham Church, and, should 
the state of the tide permit, Chiswick Church, over 
which they will be conducted by the Vicar. 

As we have given the site of the “New Road 
fountain” a wide berth of late, we are delighted 
to hear what “B, R.” has to say :—“ The writer of 
the note on Leicester Square, in the Athenewm 
of July 4, p. 24, cannot have been in the Temple 
lately. If he pays it a visit, he will find that 
(among other judicious improvements) the trumpe: 
fountain has been sent back to the New Road, 
and the simple jet restored.” 








MUSIC 
Mendelssohn : Letters and Recollections. By 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Cherubini : Memorials illustrative of his Life. 
By Edward Bellasis. (Burns & Oates.) 
Beethoven, Lnszt, Wagner: Ein Bild der 
Kunstbewegung Unseres Jahrhunderts. Von 
Prof. Dr. Ludwig Nohl. (Wien, Brau- 
miiller ; London, Nutt.) 
WHOEVER undertakes the task of writing the 
life of Mendelssohn will find already in print 
no small amount of information about the 
various periods of his career. It is only sur- 
prising that a biography has not already ap- 
peared. But the mysterious attitude assumed 
after the composer’s death by his executors, 
and the curious withholding for so many years 
of the MS. music left in his portfolio by Men- 
delssohn, may have deterred many of his 
friends, and perhaps members of his family, 
from giving to the world what the world was 
looking for—a connected memoir of the 
musician, whose advent was an epoch in Art, 
and whose premature death, due to an over- 
taxed brain and a too excitable imagination, 
was a calamity which has as yet proved irre- 
parable. There were two intimate friends of 
Mendelssohn who would have been eminently 
qualified to write his biography: Charles 
Klingemann, so long the Hanoverian Consul 
here, and Mr. H. F. Chorley; but they were 
both dismayed by the obstacles which stood in 
their way when they thought of accumulating 
matter for a complete narrative. The incidents 
of the lives of such rich musicians as Men- 





delssohn ‘and Meyerbeer present 10 stay 


features of interest. They had not to com 

for their daily bread; they had no wa 
struggles to compete with ; their gening wa 
recognized from its earliest developmen. 
their status was fixed almost without disp ‘ 
—for, at all events, it was only a question of 
degree even with the fiercest opponents to their 
claim for distinction ;—and there was not ap 
opera-house in Europe, not a publishing fin 
in any capital, not a festival of importanee in 
any country where their works did not meg 
with immediate notice, recognition, perfor. 


ance, or publication. It is, therefore, only in 


the domestic circle, in the communicatio 
verbal or epistolary, of such favoured 
fessors, that we can meet with points of jp. 
terest, personal and artistic. It is not a litt 
singular that round both Mendelssohn apg 
Meyerbeer such a halo of family mystery ha 
gathered. But perhaps the recent death, in 
Berlin, of the younger brother of the com. 
poser, Paul Mendelssohn, may lead to further 
supplies of family details and other inform, 
tion hitherto suppressed, and it is certain 

in spite of the way in which his papers hay 
been kept back by the composer's executor, 
quite enough has seen the light to fom 
most interesting volumes. We are indebted 
to Dr. Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy for the 
interesting volume ‘Goethe and Mendel 
sohn, a graceful tribute to his fathers 
memory, which it is to be hoped will be ex. 
panded into a complete memoir. The ‘Reni- 
niscences’ of the composer, by Elise Polko, 
are brimful of valuable facts, and Devrient’s 
souvenirs of early days are equally important, 
The recent ‘Life of Moscheles’ affords par- 
ticulars of the London and Leipzig life, and, 
alas! the affecting account of the last moments 
of Mendelssohn. The late Mr. Chorley hx 
touchingly described the last days of Men 
delssohn, at Interlaken, in August, 1847, in his 
‘Modern German Music’; while Sir W. Sten- 
dale Bennett and Mr. G. A. Macfarren have 
furnished many letters on professional points. 
Mendelssohn’s relations with the Birmingham 
Festival and with the Sacred Harmonic 
Society have also been fully described. But in 
no previous production have the characteristics 
of the composer and the qualities of the map 
been more ably, earnestly, and even enthusias- 
tically depicted than in the volume of Dr. 
Hiller. His first acquaintance with Mendels 
sohn dates from 1822, at Frankfort, where 
Dr. Hiller was born, and was living with his 
mother ; but the intimacy thus commenced in 
their boyhood lasted only until the winter of 
1843. Mendelssohn wrote to Dr. Hiller, m 
August, 1836, from Gravenhage (near the 
Hague), “It really is a great pity that we 
meet so seldom, and for such short times; 
it would be such a pleasure to us both 
if it could be otherwise. Or perhaps you 
think we should quarrel at last? I don't 
believe it.” Yet the two attached friends did 
quarrel. Dr. Hiller states that there was # 
“ brouille,” arising “from social, and not from 
personal susceptibilities, I think we wer 
both in the wrong, but no angry words p 
between us, and certainly the matter would 
have been smothered over if he had not gone 
to Berlin in the beginning of December” 
(1843). Be this as it may, all correspondence 
ceased. Dr. Hiller refers to a letter written 
by Mendelssohn to Prof. Hildebrandt five 
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ks before his death, which proves that his 
‘ings remained unchanged. It is a pity this 
‘ter is not published in Dr. Hiller’s book. 
not # key is supplied to the cause of the dis- 
ate by the mention of the fact that when 


Hr, Hiller first met Mendelssohn after the 


omination of the former as Director of the 
‘gwandhaus Concerts in Leipzig, the peculiar 
‘mation of the two composers, one being the 
-qocessor of the other, “caused a slight géne 
hat evening.” Dr. Hiller adds, that it dis- 
ed the next day, but probably if he had 
jeelined the post of conductor we should 


have had later correspondence from Mendels- 


We are, however, grateful to Dr. Hiller 


for his graphic description of Mendelssohn, 
ind for the valuable letters he has appended. 


He describes his intercourse with Mendelssohn 


sn Paris in 1831-2, and his meetings at various 


imes where musicians most did congregate 
fom 1834 up to 1843. The correspondence 
during this period is a supplement to the letters 
from Italy and Switzerland up to 1847, edited 
by Paul Mendelssohn, in 1861, the first family 
contribution since the death of the brother, in 
1847. But the list is not exhausted ; there is 
#ill an unexplored mine for the biographer, 
who will have to excise the trivialities of 
friendly intercourse, to condense insignificant 
information, and to present us one of the noblest 
illustrators of the music of Germany, from 
the first signs of his genius to the last un- 
finished tokens — his ‘Christus’ and his 
‘Loreley,’ the numbers of the former intended 
for an oratorio, and the latter for an opera. 
The lyric drama has been the greatest sufferer 
byhisdeath. We have ‘St. Paul,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and 
the ‘Lobgesang,’ to console us for the loss of 
the ‘Christus,’ but, despite the setting of Herr 
Max Bruch, the non-completion of ‘ Loreley ’ is 
mirreparable loss. In one of his letters to 
Dr. Hiller, Mendelssohn mentions that he had 
approved of the first and second acts of the 
hbretto furnished by Mr. Planché, ‘ The Siege 
of Calais by Edward the Third,’ but that the 
refusal of the author to alter the third act in- 
duced him to give up the intention of setting 
this subject. It is but fair to Mr. Planché to 
state that in his ‘ Recollections’ he distinctly 
denies having refused to make the alterations 
vaguely suggested by the composer. Mr. 
Planché states that he was bound by his agree- 








ment with the publisher, Mr. Chappell, to 
make alterations to any reasonable extent 
previous to the first performance of the opera. 
The correspondence on the knotty point of 
dispute shows Mendelssohn’s hesitation in 
electing a libretto ; he had at :ne time the 
tption of setting the ‘ Tempest’ of Shakspeare, 
which was announced to be produced at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, before Mendelssohn 
iad the most remote notion of writing a note 
the score. The ‘Tempest’ would have 
ben peculiarly adapted to the temperament of 
Mendelssohn, and has certainly a more poetic 
plot than the ‘ Loreley’ legend. 

Dr. Hiller’s volume is dedicated to the Queen, 
hid from the words of the Dedication we 
suspect that he had in mind the address of an 
Hoglish amateur at the banquet on the Rhine 
linmg the last Beethoven Festival at Bonn, 
t which he claimed credit for the apprecia- 
® and hospitality shown by this country 
, German composers, for our adoption of 
tandel, and the reception given here to 
ls works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 





Weber, and Mendelssohn. Dr. Hiller assigns 
as a reason for coming forward with his 
reminiscences that the works of his friend 
are exposed to the attacks of envy and to want 
of comprehension and judgment in Germany ; 
but there can be little fear of Mendelssohn’s 
fame being affected. To quote Chorley’s words, 
“with regard to his inspirations, there is 
neither doubt nor fear of the future. They 
are, a8 Beethoven proudly said of his own 
music, ‘ safe.’” 

We most heartily recommend Dr. Hiller’s 
‘ Letters and Recollections’ to the perusal of 
every aspiring young musician : they will find 
there a noble example of a noble life. The 
genial, kind-hearted author has not exaggerated 
when he describes Mendelssohn as a bright 
being, in whom the gifts of genius were com- 
bined with careful culture, with a pure heart, 
with a firm disposition, and with the most active 
sympathy. The work first appeared in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, the translation being by 
M. E. Von Glehn. Mr. G. Grove has edited 
the volume, and has appended to the text some 
useful notes and dates, 

Cherubini died only in 1842 (March 15), 
too recently to form one of the resuscitated 
reputations. But the time may come when 
there will be a revival of his works and a 
re-action in his favour, more strongly pro- 
nounced than even the Schubertian revival. 
The recollection of his severity as Principal 
of the Paris Conservatoire, and of the bitter 
opinions he expressed about his contem- 
poraries, and even his most favoured pupils, 
has influenced the judgments of his many 
biographers in Italy, Germany, and France ; 
but the information thus conveyed has not 
been afforded by a connected and well-digested 
narrative of his career. It is principally in 
dictionaries, periodicals, and pamphlets that 
notices have been supplied of his productions. 
Mr. Bellasis’s object, therefore, as he states, in 
publishing the Memoir of Cherubini, has been 
to bring together the facts of his life, and to 
quote criticisms from various sources in many 
countries that have been passed upon the 
composer’s numerous compositions. More than 
thirty authorities have been consulted by the 
author, who quotes fairly from the writings he 
has perused, perhaps too profusely, for repeti- 
tions are frequent ; and we should have preferred 
an independent opinion from Mr. Bellasis to 
the adverse remarks of writers who had per- 
haps been stung by some repartee or epigram 
of the caustic Cherubini. The composer was not, 
however, so cynical as was generally supposed. 
He was essentially a farceur; and when he 
was uttering some bitter joke, a close observer 
of his austere physiognomy could detect a 
twinkling of the eye and a peculiar play of the 
mouth, which indicated that it was the privi- 
leged jester, and not the ill-natured musician, 
who was seemingly so severe. He had cer- 
tainly the courage of his opinions, as might be 
expected from the Professor who dared to brave 
the anger of the first Napoleon. Cherubini’s 
independence and spirit were throughout his 
long life the finest attributes of his character. 
And, despite his sneers and his sarcasms at 
the studies of the pupils of the Conservatoire 
which came under his notice, how many kind 
and noble acts he is known to have done 
towards some of those very students, who 
conceived that Cherubini was their enemy. 
Italian by birth (he was born at Florence, 












September 14, 1760, and died in Paris), 
he made his name in Italy, Germany, and 
France at an early age, and at a period when 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were his con- 
temporaries. He visited this country twice. 
Six Nocturnes by him were printed here in 
1786; but two years previously he was present 
at the Handel Commemoration, in July, 1784. 
He brought out, at the Haymarket Opera-house, 
‘La Finta Principessa’ in 1784, and ‘ Giulio 
Sabino’ in 1786, the Jibretto of the latter 
by Metastasio. Although the former met 
with success, the latter was a failure, 
owing to the deficiencies of the singers, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burney; but. Mr. Bellasis 
has not pointed out the results of the dis- 
couraging reception of the ‘Giulio Sabino.’ 
It is probable that Cherubini would have fixed 
his permanent residence here had the work 
succeeded. Instead of doing so, he left London 
in disgust and settled in Paris, where he was at 
once lionized. He was here for the last time 
in 1787. His ‘Démophon,’ however, which 
he produced in Paris in the following year, 
was no success. The overture has been played 
in England—if Mr. Bellasis will inquire he 
will find this to be the case. 

We have recently noticed the prominent 
points of Cherubini’s career. He was the 
pupil of Sarti, and his style was, in the 
first instance, based on that of his master 
—it was, in fact, the Italian mode of the 
epoch as illustrated by Paesiello, Cimarosa, 
Sacchini, Salieri, Piccinni, &c. Cherubini was 
afterwards influenced by the forms of Gluck, 
and still later by those of Mozart, but in 
‘Medea’ Cherubini is himself—alone in his 
glory, in his grandeur, in his sublimity. In 
the ‘ Deux Journées,’ again, Cherubini’s indi- 
viduality is decided. Mendelssohn’s admiration 
of this opera was unbounded. Despite its success 
at continental opera-houses, the Italian adapta- 
tion at Drury Lane, with Sir Michael Costa’s 
masterly setting of the spoken French dia- 
logue, was permitted by Mr. Mapleson to be a 
failure, because there happened to be a thin 
house at the first performance, and, despite the 
enthusiastic reception of the work, it was at once 
withdrawn—a most unprecedented course. Men- 
delssohn, referring to the score of the ‘ Aben- 
cérages,’ one of the last operas of Cherubini, in 
a letter to Moscheles, writes in rapturous terms 
of its fire, its delicacy, its refinement, its bold- 
ness, and its spirit. Mendelssohn went so far 
as to insist that Beethoven, in his ‘ Fidelio,’ 
imitated Cherubini’s dramatic style—not ser- 
vilely, but adopting it as a model. Spohr, 
who was difficult to please, has also recorded 
his appreciation of the principal effects 
achieved by Cherubini. His instrumental 
pieces, so far as regards his overtures, have 
maintained their position in the concert ré- 
pertoire, thanks to the Philharmonic Society, 
and to the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
concerts. He composed a symphony for the 
former institution, which ought to be more 
frequently performed than it has been. M. 
Sainton, some years since, filled the admirers 
of chamber compositions with surprise and 
admiration by having Cherubini’s quartets 
executed. Amateurs can also remember the 
sensation excited at the second concert of the 
New Philharmonic Society in 1853 by the pro- 
duction of Cherubini’s Requiem, under the 
direction of the late Lindpaintner of Stuttgart. 
The ‘ Memorials’ of Mr. Bellasis may have the 
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effect of bringing about one of those “ revivals” 
which are in vogue at present, and a Cherubini 
programme exclusively at a Crystal Palace or 
Philharmonic Concert would show the con- 
noisseurs of the period that they ought to 
attach as much value to the works of the 
Italian composer as Beethoven and other great 
authorities have done in former days. Mr. 
Bellasis has been a most industrious and inde- 
fatigable compiler, and, if only for his Chrono- 
logical Catalogue of Cherubini’s works, his 
volume would be valuable, and ought to be in 
every musical library. The numbers enume- 
rated extend to 430 works, of which, however, 
only about eighty have been published. Of 
these the most familiar are his masses, over- 
tures, and instrumental quartets. 

Dr. Ludwig Nohl, the able author of Beet- 
hoven’s Life, has published, in Vienna, a 
volume on Art progress during the present 
century. It consists of a reprint of various 
lectures and essays, a report of the “ Liszt- 
Jubilium in Pest,” correspondence during 
musical trips, &c. Herr Nohl gives a rapid 
sketch of the present condition and future 
prospects of sacred music. His heroes are 
Beethoven, Liszt, and Wagner. He gives us 
much ingenious speculation, no little dreaming, 
and a fair guantum of information and instruc- 
tion in the volume, which must be read and 
judged from the German point of view. At 
the same time, with due deference to Dr. Nohl 
in 1874, we must confess our preference for 
the remarkable series of papers from the pen 
of Dr. Gauntlett, published so far back as 1836 
—the ‘Characteristics of Beethoven.’ Dr. 
Gauntlett was the first writer in this country 
who discovered and analyzed the artistic attri- 
butes of the mastermind, from whose advent 
the expansion of orchestral boundaries and the 
resources of Art must be dated. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue ascendency of the British ballad was 
shown in the two programmes of the holiday 
concerts last Monday, at the Crystal Palace, and 
at the Royal Albert Hall. At Sydenham the solo 
singers were Madame Ida Gillies Corri, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Carleton, and Signor 
Foli. At Kensington the vocalists were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss E. Wynne, Miss H. 
D’Alton, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The audiences were most determined in exacting 
encores. The united bands of the Grenadiers and 
Coldstream were in full force at the Albert Hall ; 
whilst the orchestra of Herr Manns, the curious 
but monotonous performance of the Mountaineers 
of the Apennines, who play on terra-cotta instru- 
ments—scores from stones, the singing of the 
Cecilian Choir, and the organ-playing of Mr. James 
Coward, were added to other entertainments at the 
Glass Palace. 

THE operas in English this week at the Crystal 
Palace were Meyerbeer’s ‘Dinorah’ on Tuesday, 
and Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ on Thursday. 

Tue value of such an instructor as M. Jolly in 
the stage business of opéra-bouffe was proved last 
Saturday, at the opening performance at the 
Lyceum Theatre of M. Offenbach’s ‘Grand Duchess.’ 
If we make every allowance for the deficiency 
in the cast of the representatives of Wanda and 
the Maids of Honour, we may say the ensemble 
was the best yet heard here of modern French 
parody—a term which is to be distinguished from 
burlesque, for it must not be forgotten that the 
composer aimed principally at a caricature of French 
Grand Opera and of Italian Opera. Miss Emily 
Soldene, who might have been made a superior 
prima donna, had she pursued her studies in the 
serious school of the lyric drama, has sufficient 





sensibility and style to rouse the sympathy of her 
hearers when she does not force her high notes, and 
when she emits some rich contralto ones. She was 
the Grand Duchess. Her colleague, Mr. Beverley, 
as Fritz, if not a Dupuis or Mario Widmer, 
cleverly depicted the mingled stupidity and cun- 
ning of the soldier. The actors who enacted 
General Boom (Mr. E. Rosenthal), the Barons 
Puck (Mr. E. Marshall) and Grog (Mr. Norton), 
and Nepomuc (Mr. Wallace), were inclined to 
exaggerate the situations, which are extravagant 
of themselves. But the steadiest piece of acting, 
and of singing too, was the Prince Paul of Mr. 
Stoyle, a realization well-conceived and ably car- 
ried out of a part made famous by M. Grenier 
when the work was first produced in Paris, and 
which was capitally performed here last year at the 
St. James’s Theatre by M. Jolly. 


THE run of ‘Girofié-Girofla’ at the Strand Opéra 
Comique will terminate this evening (the 8th 
inst.) and M. Humbert’s troupe will return to 
Brussels to the Fantaisies Parisiennes. The —_ 
lish adaptation of M. Lecocq’s comic opera wi 
be produced at the Islington Philharmonic Theatre 
next month, under the direction of M. Riviére, 
who is named Musical Director and Conductor. 
The cast at the Renaissance, in Paris, will include 
Mdlle. Granier, Giroflé-Girofla; La Marquise, 
Madame Alphonsime; Marasquin, M. Puget ; 
Mursouk, M. Vauthier ; and Bolero, M. Pradeau. 

Tue Covent Garden Promenade Concerts will 
be commenced this evening (Saturday), with M. 
Hervé as Musical Director, whois to be “ assisted” 
as conductor by Sir Julius Benedict “on special 
occasions,” according to the programme; by G. H. 
Betjemann, the chef d’attaque; and by Herr Héler 
Bela, the Hungarian composer from Wiesbaden, 
who is to conduct the dance music. The vocalists 
already engaged are Mdlle. Benati, from Russia 
and Austria ; Mdlle. Bianchi, of the Royal Italian 
Opera; Mesdames Lemmens, Rose Hersee, and Edna 
Hall; Signori Foli, Celli, and G. Garcia; Mr. N. Var- 
ley and Mr. Pearson, tenors; Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
bass; and Mr. Carleton, baritone. The solo in- 
strumentalists mentioned are M. Wieniawski, 
Mr. Viotti Collins, Master W. Hesse, and Malle. 
Liebe (violin) ; Mr. Charles Halle, Mdlle. Sturm- 
fels, and Miss Goodwin (piano); Mr. E. Howell, 
M. Paque, and M. Van Biene (violoncello) ; Mr. 
Tyler and Mr. Lazarus (clarionet); Mr. Winter- 
bottom and Mr. Wootton (bassoon); Mr. Howell 
(double- bass); Mr. John Thomas (harp); Mr. 
Levy (cornet-a-pistons) ; Mr. Harvey (trombone); 
Mr. J. H. Young (flute); Mr. C. Harper (horn) ; 
and Mr. Pittman (organ). Several other artists 
of note are specified in the Prospectus, but as the 
negotiations are only pending, we do not deem it 
right to quote the names. 

OPERATIC marriages are thefashion. Theexample 
of Madame Sinico and Signor Campobello (Mr. 
Campbell) has been promptly followed by two 
other artists of Her Majesty’s Opera, namely, 
Malle. Marie Roze (or Marie Ponsin rightly) and 
Signor Giulio Perkins (Mr. Perkins, the American 
bass), both of the Drury Lane Italian Opera troupe. 
A London Correspondent of the New York Arca- 
dian states that Mdlle. Albani (Mdlle. Lajeunesse), 
of the Royal Italian Opera, is to be married to a 
son of the Impresario, Mr. Gye. 


Ir it be true that Madame la Baronne Vigier, of 
Nice, once known as Fraulein Sophie Cruvelli, the 
prima donna of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Grand Opéra in Paris, has received the Golden 
Rose this year from the Pope, an honour hitherto 
confined to royal personages, perhaps after thus 
recognizing one of the Queens of Song His Holi- 
ness may go so far as to comply with the request 
so strongly urged by Rossini, and withdraw the 
prohibition against the voices of females being 
heard in the choirs at church services. 

Tue Paris papers state that the sum of 3,0002. 
has been deposited at a banking-house as the 
price of a three-act opera to be composed by M. 
Offenbach for some theatre in London, which is 
not mentioned. The libretto is by an English 
| wuthor, and the score is to be completed by the 








15th of November, 
delivery of each act. 


Ir is through the Revue et Gazette Musi, 
Paris we learn that on the 2rd of September, 
new three-act comic opera will be produced at th 
Alhambra, called, “ provisionally,” ‘La Femme & 
Satan,’ the words “after Byron,” by MM. . 
and Vanloo, the music by M. Jacobi, the oy, 
ductor of the Leicester Square Theatre. 


A.tTHoucH the subvention of 100,000 

for the Thédtre Lyrique has been voted by 
National Assembly, as we stated last week, th, 
locality is not yet settled. M. Bagier, ex-directy 
of the Théatre Italien, has sent in a request to th, 
Minister of Fine Arts to have this grant on th 
condition of continuing Italian Opera at the Sal 
Ventadour for 50 nights, and for French nationg 
opera for 250 representations, the former fron 
January to May, and the latter from Septembe 
to June. The first new work to be produced x 
the Grand Opera- house in 1875 will be th 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’ of M. Mermet. 


At the General Assembly of German Musician 
in Halle, during the last days of July, th 
‘Requiem’ of Berlioz, the ‘ Faust’ of Dr. Liszt , 
new cantata by Herr Brahms, ‘ Rinaldo,’ a Piano. 
forte Concerto by Herr Raff (Madame Erdmann. 
dorfer performer), a Violin Concerto by Herr 4 
Dietrich, played by Herr Lauterbach, and a Sonay 
for piano and violoncello, by M. Saint-Saéy 
(Herren Hess and Griitzmacher), were executed, 


andl 
1,000. to be paid on 4, 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


HayMARKET.—‘A Madcap Prince,’ a Comedy, in Thre 
Acts. By Robert Buchanan. 


A custom established by Mr. Buckstone, of 
producing a new play for his benefit, on th 
last night of the season, has once more bee 
followed at the Haymarket. There seem 
every probability, judging from the acclam- 
tions of the audience, that the play with 
which one season closes will, as heretofore, 
serve for the re-opening of another. In spite, 
however, of the cheers which attended ‘A 
Madcap Prince,’ the work has no dramatic 
fibre, and little literary merit. It will prov, 
it is to be feared, but an insecure prop fors 
house against which the tide of ill fortune ha 
of late been beating. ‘A Madcap Prince’ 
resembles, indeed, less a comedy than a drav- 
ing-room charade. Two acts, thoroughly cor 
ventional in idea and treatment, lead up tos 
third, in which there is some freshness and 
interest. The admirable acting this crowning 
act receives gives the whole a hold upon the 
public stronger than its intrinsic merits seem 
to warrant. 

The machinery of disguises, secret panels 









and the like, once so useful to the dramatist, 
died with the comedy of Scribe. All th 
genius of Dumas could not bring back the 
belief of the public in these old-fangled inver- 
tions. .‘ Angelo’ even, the work of a mand 
genius still more dramatic, failed chiefly # 
interest the public so much as ‘ Hernani’ ot 
‘Marion Delorme’ on account of the employ- 
ment of such devices. In the case of Charles 
the Second this machinery has, at least, the 
recommendation of probability. After th 
defeat at Worcester, Charles knew, most pr 
bably, the inside of more than one of thot 
secret chambers which old families establi 
to shelter the priest or the Jesuit. Scotts 
treatment of this subject in ‘Woodstock 
seems, however, exhaustive, since no subi 
quent writer, Mr. Buchanan included, bs 
done more than follow in his footsteps. 
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the resemblance, indeed, between 


strong is 
‘ Woodstock’ and the early acts of ‘A Mad- 
cap Prince,’ that one might almost suppose a 


gramatization of the novel to have suggested 
itself to the writer, and to have been aban- 
doned as the work advanced. 

The novelist, more dramatic than the dra- 
matist, has escaped one error into which his 
successor has fallen. He has rendered his 
fionarch interesting. Few, comparatively, as 
are the occasions in which Charles appears in 
‘Woodstock,’ they are always effective. Every 
word spoken by the king is characteristic, and 
his banter of the young Puritan is delightful 
comedy. Mr. Buchanan’s Charles has nothing 
about him either regal or characteristic, except 
an alacrity in kissing every woman with whom 
he comes into contact. When he throws off 
the dress of royalty and another dons it, the 
case is different ; Charles himself, however, is 
4 mere nonentity, in whom it is difficult to 
feel the slightest interest. 

No attempt has been made to use any of 
the historical information imparted in Blount’s 
‘Boscobel’ as to *‘his sacred Majesties most 
miraculous preservation after the battle of 
Worcester”; and no mention is made of the 
Royal Oak, in which, safely ensconced, the king 
listened to the comments of his pursuers. The 
action, though probable enough, is imaginary. 
Hard pressed in his flight, Charles takes refuge 
with some ladies of the name of Lee, and 
throws himself upon their mercy, forbidding 
them to declare his presence in the house to 
any one of the sterner sex. As every lady in 
the house has a lover, much consternation is 
caused by whispers of stray meetings, stolen 
kisses, and other like matters. In the end 
jealousy becomes the means of detecting the 
hiding-place of the king, in a chamber to 
which a secret-door opens behind some arras. 
When the fugitive is bidden to surrender, 
there appears not the king, but Elinor Vane, 
the younger and fairer of His Majesty's pro- 
tectors. So complete is the disguise she wears, 
none in the house recognizes the saucy minx 
who personates royalty. In order to afford 
Charles time to escape, she continues to sup- 
port her royal ré/e until all the male folk in 
the house are beside themselves with jealousy 
ad indignation. When everybody has been 
sufficiently plagued and puzzled, and when 
news has been received that the fugitive 
monarch has escaped over sea, the young lady 
doffs her disguise, and the piece ends. She 
succeeds moreover, somewhat fortunately for 
herself, in persuading her Republican asso- 
ciates that the whole matter is a stage-play— 
anotion not in itself likely to be too acceptable 
in their eyes, 

The third act, though prolonged and clumsy, 
has, in the end, abundance of “ go.” A better 
elect would be produced if the heroine, in- 
stead of retiring to change her dress, would 
dof a portion of her disguise and make her 
revelation upon the stage. Miss Robertson’s 
acting of this part was an admirable piece of 
tamedy. There are few living actresses who 
could give so clever a mixture of sauciness and 
‘piéglerie, and could blend with it so much 
hat was genuine and womanly. Her manner 
of wearing her disguise was excellent, and her 
identity was scarcely recognizable behind it. A 
‘light tendency to ultra-vivacity is the only 
‘nceivable drawback from a performance that 
8 thoroughly artistic. Mr. Kendal played 
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with care the part of the poor lover who is 
the victim of her caprices and experiments. 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Horne gave capably 
two Commonwealth officers, and Mr. Buck- 
stone imparted sufficient unction to the regard 
for worldly interests of a Puritan soldier, one 
Light-o’-the-Land Sawdon. Mr. Weathersby 
played Charles. The scenery and dresses were 
good, and the reception of the piece, as has 
been said, was favourable. A small portion of 
the play seemed intended for blank verse ; its 
literary merits were, however, wholly insig- 
nificant. 

Two farces by Mr. Buckstone, some singing 
by Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Theyre Smith’s 
comedietta of ‘The Happy Pair,’ were included 
in the programme. Mr. Buckstone also de- 
livered his customary address, the chief feature 
in which was the generosity of his mention 
of the dramatists who had supplied him with 
pieces that had proved unfortunate. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue Princess’s re-opened on Saturday last, with 
the well-known Adelphi melo-drama of ‘ Janet 
Pride.” In this Mr. Webster resumed his 
original part of Richard Pride, Mrs. Mellon 
enacted Janet, and Mr. Belmore took the réle of 
Trotter, first played by Mr. Keeley. The theatre 
opens for one month only. 


THe Haymarket will re-open the first week in 
October, with Mr. Sothern in Lord Dundreary. 
An adaptation, by Mr. Mortimer, of ‘Le Duc Job,’ 
entitled ‘Lord Churchmouse,’ is among promised 
novelties. 


Tue performance of ‘ Charles the First’ at the 
Standard Theatre, by the Lyceum company, 
has been so signal a success there has been no 
change of programme until to-night, when ‘The 
Bells’ is to be given. It is curious to see the 
sympathies of the audience running wholly in 
favour of Charles, as presented by Mr. Wills and 
Mr. Irving, and direct! ly against Oliver Cromwell. 

THE death is announced of Mrs. Walter Lacy, 
who many years ago, as Miss Taylor, occupied a 
prominent position on the London stage. She 
was the original Helen in the ‘ Hunchback,’ which 
character she played (in 1836) at Covent Garden, 
to the Julia of Miss Faucit, Sheridan Knowles 
being the Master Walter, and Charles Kemble 
Sir Thomas Clifford. Mrs. Lacy had long retired 
from the stage. 


Mp iz. Béatrice will appear on the 22nd inst. 
at the Haymarket, in an English adaptation of 
‘Le Sphinx.’ 

Mr. WINGFIELD’s romantic drama, in two parts 
and four tableaux, ‘ Despite the World,’ will shortly 
be produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 


In the competition for Tragedy at the Conser- 
vatoire, neither first nor second prize was awarded. 
A first accessit was assigned respectively to M. 
Marais and Mdlle. Laurent. In Comedy no first 
prize was given ; but second prizes were carried 
off by M. Carré, M. Matrot, and Mdlles. Rejame 
and Nenad Among those who assisted in the 
awards were MM. Got, Delaunay, A. Dumas, E. 
Thierry, and Jules Barbier. 

M. Hattays-Dazor has been appointed In- 
spector-General of the Theatres in France. The 
Ins rs are M. de Forges and M. E. Villetard 
de Pruniéres. 








Pror. A. Dr GuBERNATIS tells us that the history of 
Florence by Signor Capponi, mentioned in his last letter, will 
not be ready for some months. In the same letter, by an 
obvious typographical accident, a line got out of its place on 
p. 114, col. 1. Line 26, ‘‘editor of the Gazzetta Officiale, whose 
pseudonym is,” should have preceded the four lines imme- 
diately above it. 

No. 2440, p. 153, col. 2, line 10 from top, for “refuse,” read 
require, 





To CorReEsPONDENTS —T. W. G,—J. H. B.-S. J. Mi— 
T. W. D.—W. B.—received, 





FOUR NEW NOVELS, 


At all Libraries in Town and Country. 
——~+~-— 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, Sls. 6d. 
VICTOR HUGO’S NEW NOVEL, 


NINETY-THREE. 


Translated by Frank Lex Benepicr and J. Haw 
FRISWELL, 


“The woptestal and tempestuous genius of M. Victor Hugo has 
in found scope in a theme perhaps more suited to it than any 
which has been exerciood alnos the mmasrerplocs of t Les hitsteatins® 

Saturday Review. 
“This is a book which will increase even the tation of Victor 
It possesses, in an unusual degree, alike all his beauties and all 


Hugo. 
his faults. His ¢: tion is even more exngpentes 3 his pecu- 
liarities of as and ction more striking } his former works ; 


t, upon other hand, his powers of de his wonderful 
power of analysis of human emotions, his sentences 
pregnant with thought and language, 
were never shown wie ag last volume 
one hardly breathes 7 is | whirl of emotion, despair. 

vengeance, . maternal love, ab ay 
ap sigh 


relief. We know of no single vo 

which in emotional power equals this 

Its power is simply marvellous. What 

is ag 3 of such work as this should 
mes, 


h 


alte ls itt ig ara 
was' e 
in and in ‘aging t- 
political hatreds.”——Standard. 





iting as M. Hugo writes; still fewer of dashing 80 
canvas a picture so varied. crigtaal 
finer impersonation than that of Lantenac has ever co. 
and we might search deep and far, both in his own works and those of 
his earliest contemporaries, before we could find anything worthy to be 
placed by the side of Georgette. In this little the poet has 
achieved one of his prvntest triumphs.”— Extract from a Review occu- 

2 


pying twenty pages lackuood's Magazine for June. 
“ Victor Hugo does not stand in need of pl on his behalf. He 
bas obtained the widest popularity in Eu sense of 


rope..... His 
erness, beauty, strangeness, and sublimity is supreme, and in 
expression he is at the present day unrivailed.... clad *Ninety- 
Three’ is a representation of the civil war in La Vendée, performed 
by a company of types that are superbly inflated by the breath of an 
eminent and humane poet, whose prose has the qt iy ts a 








UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION. 


By AVERIL BEAUMONT, 
Author of *Thornicroft’s Model’ 
3 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 81s. 6d. 


Academy. 
“ But we are not going to describe the plot fully, because ae am f 
who reads novels regular d not such persons shoul: 
* Under Seal of Confession” Win orem ook beck todo.” 


Athenaum. 
“The character of Stella Vane, the heroine, constitutes the chief 
charm of the story...... It is unnecessary to enumerate the instances 
in which the author displays an insight into character, and the touches 
which indicate observation of life; y are numerous, and are en- 
hanced by the picturesque setting in which we find them. 


Graphic. 
“We heartily commend ‘Under Seal of Confession’ to all novel 


readers.” 
Evening Standard. 


“ It is seldom, in these of book-making, that we meet with so 
well-told, vigorous, and o a romance as ‘ Under Seal of Confes- 





ON E Oo NL Y. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
“ Who loved one only and who clave to her.” 


Graphic. 
man 2 Sate Seah 08 wo de ont often most wilh, fall of true 
wer and c! +. +The mari ou a thoroughly 
breistic finish and character in it of the least im. 
stand: t alive. And some of &. OC. P.’s 









and 
have read * One Only’ with deep 
and Ms atulate the author on a 
level of even good novels.” 
London Sun. 
“Chained and charmed us so that we read both volumes at a sitting.” 


work whi 





NEW NOVEL BY THE GREAT GERMAN AUTHOR, 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


WaAtLODFRI E D 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Extract from Review in the Augeburg Aligemeine Zeitung. 
“ Of all Auerbach’s works this is the purest, freshest, and healthiest, 
and the one in which one sees clearest the soul of the poet.” 


Scoteman. 

“ Charming glimpses of German domestic life, episodes of love, joy 
and sorrow, and quite an army of dramatis persona, all drawn with 
the same quiet and scrupulous care and finish, and the same gentle 
humour which characterize ali Herr Auerbach’s other novels.......... 
* Waldfried’ is a book which should have as great an attraction for 
English as for German readers. It has been well translated.” 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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HEN ®Y BICKERS & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 78. 6d. 


Dt Werte 23% -SQUARE: its Associations and its 
—— By TOM TAYLOR. Witha Sketch of H pater’ 4 Scien- 

and Works. By RICHARD OWEN, F.B.S. D.O.L., 
ow With P Plans and Illustrations. 





Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 278. 


E LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D.; 

pepether wit a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By JAMES 
BOSW A Reprint of the First Edition To which are added, 
Mr. Boswell’s Corrections and Additions, issued in 1792, the Variations 
of the Fdition, with some of the Author’s Notes prepared for 
the Third. The whole Edited, with New Notes, by PERCY FITZ. 
GERALD, M.A. F.S. 


Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 6s. post free, 
HE COLLECTOR'S, a NDBOOK of MARKS 


and MONOGRAMS on ERY and PORCELAIN of the 
PS ee ATSBANCH and MODERN PERIODS. By WILLIAM CHAF- 


No. 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 





4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d.; 
calf extra, 21s. 
Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and Published by the Special Permission 
of the Library Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 
RALPH AGAS. 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, THE BOROUGH 
OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS 
ADJACENT. 





With it is published, 2 BIOGRAPHICAL AC- 
COUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a Critical Exami- 
aation of the Work, by W. H. Overatt, Esq. F.S.A. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Saturday Review. 


“* Nothing can say more for the exceeding interest attaching 
to this fac-simile than the fact that we have filled our allotted 
space without having got beyond the foreground of the picture, 
and every square inch of what remains would have afforded 
equal alter for illustration and comment. The reproduction 
has been effected most successfully. The attendant letter-press 
is clear and to the point, and the whole is presented in a handy 
and attractive form o moderately good library should be 


without it.” 
From the Times. 


**OLD LONDON. — Messrs. Adams & Francis have just 
published a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities 
oT London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and 
adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c., “ the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in 
fac , by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved in 
the Library at Guildhall.” 


From the Graphic. 


a is a publication for antiquaries to linger 

. An hour indeed can hardly be more amusingly spent 

pond in comparing its faithful reproduction of the streets and 

} gene of sixteenth century London with the same space in 
the modern map of our Post-Office Directory.” 


From the Builder. 


“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS. — One of the 
earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 
about 1547, and is nota —_- or map, but a view, and the next 
is the bird’s-eye plan and view, which may be seen in the City 
of London Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets and highways and byeways. It 
is not in any sense an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truthful as anything 
Hollar ever produced. All the main thoroughfares are shown, 
and with their names clearly written on them, so that there can 
be no sort of mistake. There is of course the river Thames, 
plain enough, with the Queen’s state-barge and its following, 
and the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. And then there 
is what would be called now-a-days the strangest sight of all— 
old London Bridge with its row of timber-built houses on either 
side of it. A capital perspective of this strange street of houses 
is given on this map, and it shows more than all else how far 
off we now are from it and from things as they had existence 
in that strange and quaint time. .. Such should study well this 
map, 80 carefully copied and reproduced in fac-simile, that all 
may see it who care to do so.” 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 








Pp. 180, cloth, 1s., or 13 "i 


OG DISEASES TREATED HOMG.- 
OPATHY. By JAMES MOORE, 1 aay, A Chest of 


Medici 





HORSES, ILL and WELL: Homeopathic Treat- 


ment of Diseases and Injuries. Same Author. Pp. 220, p-. 
Ss. 6d., i #, 33 stamps. A Chest of Medicines, Book enclosed, 
Oarriag 


James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBagp-sTRgEt 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON.—Established 1762. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on 3lst of December, 1873 
Income for the past Year 
Amount paid on Death t to December last 856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application oe the Office. 


ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
¢i, OORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


7. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

1 Family, and the Courts of Europe, ARMY, NAVY, 

and oY Io OUTFITTER, 114, 116, ug 120, Regent-street, and 23, 

Cornhill, London; 10, ey eee anchester; 50, Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 89, New-street, nies ane 


R GENTLEMEN.—4. ; —H. J. NICOLL’S Travel- 
ling, Tourist, Cruising, yo any be a Three Guineas. 





Secretaries, { 








- £5,486,748 
Pi make 








kets, 208. and 21s; 





Waterproof 
in Melton Cloths, 428. 


R BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of tta Cloth, from 
108. 6d.; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15s. Knickerbocker 
and Play Suits, in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 4s. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s.; ditto Melton, from 3ls. 





R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Ridi 
Habits, from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 3is. 
Riding Hats, trimmed, from 21s. Specialities in Walking aod Travel- 
ling bean en op for novelty and of 
Prom ouse Jackets, exquisitely shaped.—To be had only at 
H.J NICOLL # coreal Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given on 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
ISHING IRONMONGER by Appointment to H.R.H. 


FURN 
the PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATALOGU paid, 
P of 850 of his tae = y tec of 











Electro Plate Table Cutlery 
Britannia Metal Goods Baths and Toilet Ware 
Dish Cov Bedding an: angings 


Hot-water Dishes 
jtoves and Fenders 
Marble Chimuey-pieces 





Kitchen ee Furni 
Lam, i Chimney and Pier Glasses 
lea ‘Orne and Kettles, ery 

Clocks, Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of ‘Feiom, ma Plans of ne Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-steet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Nowmane treet ; 4, 5, ‘and 6. 6, 
Perry's-place ; and 1, Newman- yard, London, 

The cost of delivering Goods to pet yd rts of the United 
Kingdom by Railway is triding. W AM 8. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed 
'URNISH your aaeen or APARTMENTS 
Pe hn on MOEDER’S wy SYSTEM. Cash prices; 

charges. useful Stock select from. All goods 
I Illustrated Priced Catalogue Sith =m, post free. 249 
and 950, Tottenham Court-road. Established 186 
(SLER’s CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
tation of fleal Wood, in lige of Painting ot Paper Hanging. bess: 
tiful in effect and A. durable. 
HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators, 
%, %, and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON, W 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT “HO RNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER- HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 
41, GRACECHU RCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 

















___By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of of Italy. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE, PATENTED, 
for holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, 


Umbrella, &c., 
in any position over a Bed, Sofa, Easy Chair, Garden Seat, Boat, or 
a Beach. As used by Princess Louise 


Invaiuable to Students, 
Tavatoan, Artists, and Tourists. Admirably adapted for India. A 
most useful and elegant gift. 


Prices from 21s. Jrawings post free. 
Bed Tables, 25s. Invalid Couches, Bed Rests. &.—J. CARTER, 
a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, W 





HUNDRED-GUINEA PRESENTaTim 
A WATCH and CHAIN RESENTATION 


A ONE HUNDRED-GUINEA WATCH 
RONOMETER cod isonet tates bein GOLD Kavu 
an 5 
HERALDIO SEAL, enclosed in a suitable Cave’ > CHAIN, with 
The Watch con be emsblenoned with full arms and inscription, ang 
Value, 


forms s most useful present of intrinsic 
and is Guaranteed by the = worth and permanent 


JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside, London, 


ENTLEMEN’S PORPOISE-HIDE BOOTS, 86y,; 
Shooting substance, 398. Very Soft and very Durable, 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, Ww. 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATOH BOX, 
ALLEN'S NEW CATALOGUE of 600 articles for Continaty 


Travelling, 
37, West Strand, London. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’sg 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


Causes NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- lated 
ith diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

fo eg nt 130 L, ——7— of all sizes and qualities, of Chath, 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








trong-room Doors, and sae, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 














panel kind ; they are Lee eInOLe — in price than the fine 
Toilet E Pn ee an (by appointment) to Oa. R.H. the Prince of 
THE USE OF 

pus GLENFIELD STARCH 

ALWAYS SECURES 

THE DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, 

THE ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, 

AND THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 

OLD CREAM SOAP.—PIESSE & LUBIN, 
Perfumery Factors,2, New Bond street.—This SOAP A! me 

pared without alkall renders mes i. ‘che aiein sain shi i 

“Beokets. 1s. and 28. Cold Cream of Row 


the old-fashioned soaps. 
fresh , in jars, 1s. each. 


POPONAX, the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 





re sweet- smelli sire.”—Shakespeare. Price 2s. 6d. Nom 
genuine ‘butt by PIESSE & LUBIN, 3, Bond-street, London. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL- 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN WINES 
rts and Sherries, in Butts and 


The various of Po id 
exhibited by a No. 5 veus. at the bree Albert Hall, are 
if eg i SIL & COSENS, Villa 


direct from o 
(Oporto), ont te from the “ly of F. W. COSENS, Jerez de la Fronten 
(Cadiz), an: y any Gentleman giving his Oard to the 
yr ey ware Pint Samples can be taken away on Payment. 


HENRY HOLL, 184, Basinghall-street, E.O. 
GoME of the MOST — ENT PHYSICIANS 


day recommend 
WATERS’S QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS & SON, 3%, Eastcheap, E.0. 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUOB 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE DR 
Pr d by © HE ONLY eoon SAUCE,” 
Improves a Sak and aids digestio 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND aan tm 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Aqute—OR0SSS & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCE, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
one Lor : rers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIM 
gand vourably distinguished by their name, are compel 
Caution he Public against the inferior preparations whic! aa 
uP and 1 ‘elled in close imitation of their goods, with a view # 
mislead «!.e public. —92, WIGMOURE-STRELT, Cavendish-square (lak 
& Edw .rde-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, London 


ARVEY’S SAUCE—CAUTION.—Th 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are Ary larly requested # 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by B. LAZENBY & SON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed ** Blizabeth Lasenby.” 


AIR RESTORER.—Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 
ee cee SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER (repre 
poate) U restore in a few days Grey or prematurely Lig ‘ 
ts —~-hy Colour with ag safety and completences.—Sold i by 
Chemists; and J. PEPPE , Tottenham-court-road, whose - 
and Address must be on the Babel or it is not genuine. 


seen 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.- 
PEPPER’S QUININE and [RON TONIC strengthens { 
petra enriches the Blood, promotes Appetite, and thoro’ 
res Health. Bottles, 4s. 6d., 1ls.,and 228 ; carriage free, 66stamy 
—— PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court- *road, London, and all Chemist 


] INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA- 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEeaRt 
BURN. ee , GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and the 4 
mild a nt for Delicate Constitutions ; especially adapted 
LADIE Ss, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO. 173, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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ATION 
LNER’S SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED 
AIN, with M 9 * 
iption, ang ‘ 
a Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
L. 
TS, 364,; 
—_ Capital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each, of which 10,500 are now offered for Subscription, 
H 
“= Payable as follows :— 
£1 per Share on Application, 
30K. 2 “ on Allotment, 
ee - on the Ist day of December, 1874. 
vin 2 i on the Ist day of March, 1875, 
eg And the remaining £3 on the Ist day of June, 1875. 
Dividends will accrue from the dates of payment. 
With power to issue Debentures to the amount of £70,000. 
el plat 
ot Chu DIRECTORS. 
— C. T. RITCHIE, Esq., M.P. W. CLAY, Esq. (Clay, Inman & Co.), Liverpool. 
mane W. T. CHARLEY, Esq., M.P. D. R. RATCLIFF, Esq., Liverpool, Managing Director. 
aay 2 H. B. LOCH, Esq., C.B. 
street, W BANKERS. 
NORTH AND SOUTH WALES BANK, Liverpool, and their Branches ; and their Agents— 
ARCH THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, and Branches. 
Solicitors—Messrs. PADDISON & SON, 57, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 
DER, Brokers—Messrs. LINDOW & KING, 5, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, London, E.C. 
Auditors—Messrs. SULLY & GIRDLESTONE, Gresham House, Old Broad-street. 
i Secretary (pro tem.)—S. H. M‘MULLEN, Esq. 
be used fer 
= Temporary Offices (until Milner’s Buildings, Finsbury, are completed)—70, CORNHILL. 
t issue of 
6d. Naw PROSPECTUS. 
LL- This Company has been formed to take over the important business of Messrs. | part payment of the purchase-money 35,000/. in the fully paid-up Shares of the 
wins | THOS. MILNER & SON, Holdfast, Fire-Resisting Safe Manufacturers, Phoenix | Company, and 60,000/. in Debentures at 6 per cent., redeemable over a period of 
and Safe Works, Liverpool, Manchester, London, &c. 30 years, from 1st day of June, 1879. 
= The present change in the constitution of the business is necessitated by the Copies of the contract and valuations can be seen at the Offices of the Company 
la declining health of the head of the firm, and the growing responsibility attached | and of the Solicitors. 
Card to Mt F to a large and increasing trade. Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained of the 
The business of Messrs. Thomas Milner & Son has been successfully carried on | Bankers, Brokers, or Secretary of the Company. 
for nearly a century by the late Mr. Thomas Milner, and by the present senior London, July 31, 1874. 
SICIANS f partner, Mr. William Milner, and by Mr. D. R. Ratcliff. Milner’s Safes have an j omenggengihe paca 
INE established reputation throughout the commercial world, and the frequent tests to Capital 150,0001., in 15,000 Shares of 101. each. 
which they have been publicly subjected, together with the hundreds of destructive : 
fires in which their Safes have proved their efficiency, render further comment MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY (Limited). 
unnecessary as to their character and repute. Issue of 10,500 Shares of 101. each. 
The undertaking is in a flourishing condition, and will be taken over as a . 
. U CB & going concern, in full and profitable — as from 1st June last. With Power to Issue Debentures to the amount of 70,0001. 
P Mr. D. R. Ratcliff, the junior partner of the firm, who has had the active 
jAUOR, management of the business for the last ten years, will be Managing Director, so FORM OF APPLICATION. 
oR. that the Company will retain the benefit of his practical experience. *,* If-more convenient, this Form may be sent by Post to the Bankers with a Crossed 
OK. Messrs. Thomas Milner & Son transfer to the Company all their interest and ome ogee — made payable to them, in which case the Bankers will return the 
property in the extensive Freehold Works and Buildings known as “The Phoenix Ressigi 0 Applicant. = 
and label, | Safe Works,” Liverpool, together with the large Plant and Stock-in-Trade apper- To the Directors of MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY ( Limited). 
1d by all taining thereto, a large Freehold Building situate in Finsbury-place, London, and GEnTLEMEN,—Having paid to your credit at your Bankers the sum of 
Leasehold Premises in Moorgate-street, London, Market-street, Manchester, and Pounds, being 12. per Share on application for Shares 
SA UCBS, eee Liverpool, together with the Goodwill, Patents, Trade Marks, and all | of 107, each in MtnNer’s Sare Company (Limited), I hereby agree to accept such 
—_ in a Contracts, which are of large extent, and of a highly remu- Shares, or any less number that you may allot to me, on the conditions stated in 
: ve character. ‘ospec f July, 1874, and subject to the Memorand 
ADIN The Freehold Works known as the “ Phoenix Safe Works,” Smithdown-road, — re of ae pr pe en eaduasintes een - 
ehich ad the Freehold Houses in Aigburth-street, and the Leasehold Premises in Lord- S 
h-square(iak & Street, Liverpool, have been valued by Messrs. Thos. Wainwright & Son, of Name in full 
et, Londo’ § Liverpool; the Freehold Premises in Finsbury, London, have been valued by Address ..........+++++ 
ON.—The J. Whichcord, Esq.; and the Leasehold Premises, Market-street, Manchester, Profession (if any) .. 
requested have been valued by Messrs. Thomas Acton & Sons, the aggregate valuations Date .....+.-----s000- 
ON, bess H amounting to the sum of 47,8171. 10s. Signature 
The fixed and loose plant, machinery, tools, materials, finished and unfinished 
. os > at er’ Works, have been valued by James Kennedy, Esq., of Liverpool, in MILNER’S SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(Peppers sum of 57,6341. 17s. 8d. <a 
Licht 8 ch The Stocks in the hands of the various Agents are to be taken over at cost price. Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
whos The sum to be paid for patents, goodwill, trade marks, and profit on existing 
——— | contracts, &., is 50,0007. Capital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each, of which 10,500 are now 
ERGY. The Books have been carefully investigated by Messrs. Sully & Girdlestone, offered for Subscription. 
engtneuall of Gresham House, London, who report that the amount which will be available 
ree stam — = on the bape + te by the Trading Account to 31st CLOSING OF THE LISTS. 
— st, will be upwards of 21,0002. per annum. 
TY ESIA- The only contract affecting the emmee is one dated the 29th day of July, NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, that the LISTS of APPLICATION 
H, HARE 1874, and made between William Milner and Daniel Rowlinson Ratcliff, carrying for the above will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, the 10th instant, for 
and jtei ® 6% business under the firm of “Thomas Milner & Son,” of the one part, and John London, and on TUESDAY NEXT, the 11th instant, for the Country. 
al Macdonald, as Trustee for the Company, of the other part. By Order, 8. H. M‘MULLEN, 
— The purchase-money is 155,452l. 7s. 8d., in addition to 30,2361. 10s. 6d., the 70, Cornhill, London, E.C., Secretary (pro tem. ). 
“st price of the Stocks in the hands of Agents. The Vendors will take in | August 5th, 1874. 
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From the TIMES. 


“*Dr, Farrar’s qualifications for this great work are in many 


respects eminent. As a distinguished linguist, he is capable of 
appreciating, as few men can, the results of textual criticism ; 
as an accomplished scholar, he is familiar with all the illustra- 
tions which literary knowledge can bring to bear on the sub- 
ject; while, as an earnest divine, he is keenly alive to the 
spiritual significance of the words and deeds he is narrating. 
..+.The value of the book, in reference to sceptical objections, 
will be that it exhibits, in a most favourable form, the aspect 


which the life of Christ bears when regarded from an orthodox | 


point of view. No thoughtful mind will rise from the perusal 
of this book without feeling that it reveals a beautiful and an 
harmonious conception. It will serve to raise the mind from 
mere objections in detail to a comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, and it will at the least assist candid objectors to do 
justice to the Christian tradition. .... Dr. Farrar has been able 
to present, in a more accessible form than before, a combina- 
tion of the traditional, critical, and philosophical comments 
which have been made on the narrative Dr. Farrar, as we 
have seen, assumes the usual Christian interpretation, and his 
book is the most brilliant and learned exposition of it which is 
accessible to the modern English reader. It is full of passages 
not merely of beauty, but of nobility of sentiment.” 


From the INQUIRER. 


“The volumes proceed from a mind of aripe, erudite scholar 
—thoughtful, earnest, trothful, and sincere; one, moreover, 
who, not contenting himself with antiquarian and theological 
studies of the subject in his own library, has made a personal 
tour in Palestine in order that correct topography might in 
some degree aid him in the researches of a history. The value 
and utility of the book consists chiefly in its descriptions of 
Oriental scenery, Oriental humanity, customs, habits, manners, 
personal and social peculiarities of the ancient and modern 


people within the region of Palestine ; but in addition to this | 
| respondent of the Daily Telegraph,’ is a wanton cruelty, and 


general value of the book, there will doubtless be a special 
theological interest for those sectarians who are particularly 
anxious that so well-weaponed an antagonist as Dr. Farrar 





A FEW NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


**Space does not permit us to notice as they deserve the 
abounding notes which show the brilliant scholarship of their 
author, and present on almost every page matter for study and 
reflection to the cultivated reader. Enough if we say that the 
simple and unlearned Christian will find in this new life of his 
Master edification and delight; that the sceptic will read it 
with none the less attention because he and his opinions are 
treated with chivalrous respect ; and that the scholar will give 
it an bonoured place among the works which best elucidate the 
all-important matters of which it treats.” 


From the STANDARD. 


** Regard the book from what point of view we may, it stands 
almost alone as a life of Christ, both in beauty of style and in 
completeness.” 


From the NONCONFORMIST. 


** Except in translations from the German, we have no life 
of Christ which at once embodies the results of modern Biblical 
science, and commends itself to those who retain a hearty faith 
in the Gospel Christ came to be and to teach... .. It was, there- 


| fore, a happy thought which led Messrs. Cassell to resolve on 


| Of style may be easily pardoned. 


should have an opportunity of overturning the scepticisms of | 


Strauss and Renan, and the doubts of Freethinkers generally. 
Anh ble and g peculiarity of these volumes is the 
utter absence of an uncharitable spirit. The work is admirable 
in tone and temper throughout He is a man of very con- 
siderable attainments and extensive reading—an elegant writer 
and a Christian gentleman of refined feelings. Our readers, we 
hope, will procure the work, and judge of it for themselves.” 





From the LITERARY WORLD. 


‘*That a solid and learned, yet eloquent and graphic, sum- 
mary of the th which are most certainly believed among us 
concerning the Christ of history, should have had a run greater 
than any book since Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ is a remarkable fact, 
We do not say it is impossible that such a book could have 
been written in France or Germany, and have met with the 

tion there, but we think it exceedingly unlikely, 


same recep! 
and we state this with some knowledge of both countries. The | 


heart of the country is, we should hope, sound on the most | 
id * | to have, much that will at once define and enlarge their con- 


vital question of all, or a great publisher would not have given 
the commission, and a writer of Dr. Farrar’s repute would not 
have given so much time and thought, for the preparation of a 
work of this kind, at once popular and learned. Its success is 
the best answer to those who think that a good thing needs the 
patronage of a religious society to ensure its reception by the 
public. Every one should read this book. Let us hope that in 
due time an’ edition of it may appear divested of its learned 
notes, and containing only the text, which, with few exceptions, 
wou be understood and enjoyed in every Bible class among 
us, 


_. | From the LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 


“ The volumes furnish at once the most scholarly and sug- 
gestive contributions to Christology published at least in Eng- 


issuing a life of Christ which, while it embraced the most 
recent discoveries of Biblical science and criticism, should 
address itself to the general reader, and place them at his 
command, A scholarly yet popular life of Christ was much 
wanted by the thousands who teach in our schools, and by the 
tens of thousands who now read and study the Gospels for 
themselves. This want has been met, met fully and ad- 
mirably, by the life now before us. 

‘We take leave to say that it is utterly upjust and unworthy 
of the Spectator to speak of the book in terms which imply that 
readers of taste and culture will find it altogether insufferable ; 
and that to speak of it as ‘The Life of Christ, by a Special Cor- 


indicates a personal animus, compared with which any defect 
Nay, more, we have gone 
carefully through the very passage which the reviewer cites to 
justify his censure, and we are bound to say that, while there 
is little in the style of this passage to offend even the most re- 
fined taste, there is hardly a sentence in it which has not been 
suggested by some turn of expression in one of the four 
Gospels. Even if the style were ‘sensational,’ it would not be 
fair to pass over the skill with which all the details of the 
scene as recorded or suggested in the Gospels are worked up, 


| and to condemn it as a piece of gushing rhetoric; but as in 


land for many years. The Master of Marlborough College has | 
labour 


no to arrive at accuracy on every point; and his 
foot-notes especially, where learning is never paraded, contain 
a@ mass of information (sometimes in a single sentence) for 
which, with weary eyes, one has been accustomed to pore 
through the three volumes and the small print of Smith’s 
‘Bible Dictionary,’ and which alone entitles Dr. Farrar to the 
best thanks of all Biblical students.” 


point of fact the style is hardly more rhetorical than that of 
the Spectator itself, what are we to think of the critic and of 
the motive which led him to pen his censure? It is such 
reviews as this which make us ashamed of our trade, and 
which have led the public to conclude that they cannot trust 
what the papers say, but must see a book for themselves before 
they order it from their booksellers. 

‘Let none of our readers be deterred from ordering it by 
the outcry which has been raised against it, and is likely to be 
repeated. They, and especially our ministerial readers, will 
find in is much instruction and guidance that they will be glad 


ceptions of the marvellous story narrated in the Gospels.” 


From the NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


**One knows not which to admire most, the extent of the 
scholarship exhibited, or the beauty of the style in which the 
book is written. The two volumes before us are monuments 
of the erudition and the piety of the learned author.” 


From the LEEDS MERCURY. 


“One thing that must certainly strike the reader of this 
book is the scrupulous care with which Mr. Farrar avoids all 
mere play of fancy and all attempts to varnish the plain 
Gospel narrative with the mere traditions that have gathered 
round it, or the ingenious conjectures to which the fertile 
brains of the early Christians gave such ready birth. He 
follows in the main the plain unvarnished tale of Scripture, 
simply illustrating and explaining and enriching from the 
stores of information he has gathered by travel or by study, 
and here and there cutting some of the most difficult knots by 
a dash of sharp common sense.” 





Ready this day, the SIXTH EDITION, 
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| From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Se 
| _ “* Affluent as has been the Christological literature evoked by ett 
| Strauss’s first ‘Leben Jesu,’ and manifold as have been ity FELLO 
| forms, there was room for the kind of biography that Dr Farrar wre Lo 
| has here supplied. Discarding all prolegomena, and restricting = He the 
| his collateral matter to notes and an appendix of eXcursuses of [JE tween the hou 
| some fifty pages, Dr. Farrar simply tells the great Gospel story, . 
| addressing himself to the popular rather than to the learned Burlington | 
| mind. He is, however, thoroughly qualified by general scholar. RYST 
| ship and by special study for justifying the conclusions that he TICA 
reaches and the views that he propounds; so that, while popu- HF Assoc. Inst. C. 
| lar in form and eminently readable, his scholarly basis ad tepember 7 
| reasons are adequately indicated either in the inlaying of the 5, and wil 
text or in the foot-notes.” a eo 
y ' 
From JOHN BULL. F. K. 
“*It would be very difficult to name any book written sinc ADAI 
the days of Bishop Jeremy Taylor that brings forth so many , 
precious treasures of different kiads in the interest of religion fia eat 
as in these pages, which combine the charms of a most fervent IB io inform 
and brilliant eloquence, well sustained from the first to the J SHAKSPER. 
last, with a profound knowledge of Greek scholarship, of Miss FLO} 
classical antiquity, of medizval legends, of Rabbinical doe plation to F 
trines, of Oriental customs.” gt BA] 
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From the BOOKSELLER. 


**There is no English work on the subject to be compared 
with this book of Dr. Farrar’s, and it is safe to predict that for 
a ae time to come it will stand alone as the English ‘ Life of 
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From the HAMPSHIRE INDEPENDENT. 


“There is one remarkable passage in Dr. Farrar’s book 
he i. p. 169), in which he treats sceptics in a very different 
ashion from that to which they have been accustomed at tee 
hands of orthodox divines. He is referring to the variow 
attempts which have been made to explain by natural mean 
the miracle of the conversion of water into wine, and 
rejecting them all as inadequate, he protests against the term 
of reproach with which the persons who make such attempts 
are usually branded. He describes such language as apper 
taining to a ‘violent and Pharisaic theology,’ and as ‘ unworthy 
of that calm charity which shonld be the fairest fruit of 
Christian faith.’ He adds, ‘ We as little claim a right to scathe 
the rejector of miracles by abuse and anathema, as we admit 
his right to sneer at us for imbecility or hypocrisy.’ That 
passage marks a notable change since the outcry excited by 
* Essays and Reviews.’ All true friends of liberality and charity 
must rejoice to read these words, and all the more as they 
come from the head master of one of our most rising publie 
schools, and a Queen's chaplain.” 
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From the NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


“We do not believe modern criticism has yet given t 
us a volume combining so many excellencies of arrangement, 
grouping, and detail, such accuracy of statement, and such 
glow of language, such careful and extended research, 
such singular grace and beauty of style, as that which lie 
before us in this work of the Master of Marlborough College.” 









From the CHURCH JOURNAL (New York). 


“It will, in our opinion, take the place in owr day whic 
Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Life of Christ’ filled in his. In scholarship, 
in criticism, in learning it is abreast with our time. Buti 
stands among modern lives alone for its deep piety, its revereat 
spirit, and especially its wealth of illustration and splendour ol 
rhetoric. In these last the spirit of the Bishop of Down seems 
to live again.” 


From HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘The unlearned reader will prize it for the clearness snd 
simplicity of the narrative, while the learning and the 
intelligent spirit of research displayed in the notes, will com 
mend it to the favour of scholars. It is avowedly write 
from the standpoint of a beli ,and while it avoids a or 
troversial tone, its tendency is t t the influenced 
authors like Renan and Strauss.” 
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